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CHAPTER X. 
Mr. STANNIFORTH MAKES FRIENDS. 


T the age of three-and-forty, the mem- 
ber for Blackport was probably as 
contented a sample of humanity as 
could have been found from John 0’ 
Groat’s to the Land’s End. A man 
who possesses wealth, congenial occu- 
pation, a good digestion, and a clear 
conscience, must be a very extraordi- 
nary sort of man indeed if he be not 
happy; and Tom Stanniforth was by 
no means an extraordinary man. Some 
people thought him odd ; but his oddity 
had never taken the form of such base 
ingratitude to Fortune as dissatisfac- 
tion with his lot, nor was he niggardly 
of his smiles to a world which had 
treated him so well. He liked the 
world, and the world liked him ; and 
when he told Nellie that he had no 

enemies and hated nobody, he made a statement which was not only 

true, but which, considering the circumstances of the case, was almost a 

truism. He may not, perhaps, have deserved any great credit for being 

in love and charity with all men; but the fact that he was so was gene- 
rally counted to his credit nevertheless: and this much may, at all 
events, be claimed for him, that he had not wasted his life, and that he 
had used his money and his abilities without stint in the service of his 
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fellow-creatures. What he called his hobbies had all been generous 
hobbies; and if many of them had ended in failure and some had been 
extinguished by a cold shower of not undeserved ridicule, a fair per- 
centage at least had borne good fruit. He shrugged his shoulders over 
his failures, shook the ridicule off his broad back, and plodded on his 
way, to an accompaniment of cheers and laughter. Had he been an 
ambitious man, a distinguished political career might have been open to 
him, for he had plenty of common sense; he had had a long experience 
of the House of Commons, he loved hard work, and he had that patient 
diligence in mastering the details of a subject which is one of the rarest 
and most useful of qualities; but he was not ambitious, and in truth 
cared not a jot for the game of politics. He called himself a Radical 
because, in a general way, he thought it was better to progress than to 
stand still; and he was not so amenable to discipline as he ought to have 
been ; he had more than once taken upon him to play the enfant terrible ; 
and thus office never had been, and was now never likely to be, offered 
to him. 

In private life he had hosts of friends, comprising all classes of the 
community, from royalty down to the operatives, the chimney-sweeps, 
the discharged criminals, and others whose wrongs he had at different 
times undertaken to set to rights. No kind of society came amiss to 
him ; and as his purse was always open, his good nature boundless, and 
his acquaintance with social shibboleths all that could be desired, he was 
welcome wherever he went. Yet, after something like a quarter of a 
century of hospitality given and received, he was still a bachelor, and, 
as some of his friends feared, a confirmed one. 

It may be questioned, however, whether any bachelor of less than 
threescore and ten can be said to be confirmed in his bachelorhood ; and 
perhaps he is never more vulnerable than at that precise period of 
middle life when mothers commonly give him up in despair. For it is 
then that the blanks caused by the death or marriage of old friends 
begin to be felt, and domesticity acquires charms never thought of 
before, and a new sense of loneliness weighs upon a man’s spirits. Tom 
Stanniforth (no one, by the way, ever called him anything but Tom) 
was entering upon this critical phase of his career, and was experiencing 
the sensations incidental thereto, at the time when Mrs. Winnington 
made up her mind to select another son-in-law from the ranks of the 
plutocracy. It is needless to say that many kind efforts had been made 
before then to render his existence a less solitary one; but from one 
cause and another they had all proved abortive. With his great wealth, 
and with the knowledge of human nature which he had perforce acquired, 
it might not have been surprising if he had resolved to lead a single life, 
as modest heiresses are said to do, from a conviction of the impossibility 
of ever knowing certainly whether he was loved for his own sake; but, 
as a matter of fact, he had formed no such determination. He had not 
married simply because he had never happened to fall very much in 
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love ; because accidents had prevented his following up a youthful 
fancy or two ; because, in fact, he had always had plenty of other things 
to think about. Now, for the first time in the course of his busy and 
joyous life, he was asking himself whether it was not advisable that he 
should settle down, and provide his huge, desolate mansion in the Mid- 
lands with a mistress; and he was not unwilling to be vanquished by 
Mrs. Winnington, whose intentions he perfectly understood, and who, 
indeed, played her game after a fashion which could hardly have deceived 
the least suspicious of men. He thought Edith might do very well. 
She was of course by a great many years his junior, and he was not 
conscious of being at all in love with her; but these drawbacks—if 
drawbacks they were—need not prevent her from making him an excel- 
lent wife, nor him from blessing her with the best of husbands. So, 
since Margaret pressed him to pay her a long visit, and since he had 
for the moment no other engagements, save such as could be easily got 
rid of, he decided to make himself comfortable at Longbourne and wait 
upon events. He might, in the sequel, propose to Edith, or he might 
not; and again, she might accept him, or she might not. Hither way 
he had no great mental disturbance to dread. 

The popularity to which this fortunate man was accustomed did not 
fail to attend him in his new quarters. Philip—himself a popular 
person, though in a different way and from quite other causes—recog- 
nised in the new-comer a kindred spirit, and obtained without difficulty 
his co-operation in a project for private theatricals which Margaret had 
rather unwillingly consented to think about; Mr. Brune, who had never 
shared his daughter’s antipathy for the race of Stanniforth, took a great 
fancy to him, and was pleased to find that he was unaffectedly interested 
in farming operations ; and Walter's prejudices, which, if less outspoken, 
were not less deep than his sister’s, were overcome at once and for ever 
when he walked across the park to Longbourne one morning, and found 
the member for Blackport in his shirt-sleeves practising cricket with the 
coachman and a couple of stable-helpers. As for the ladies, two at least 
of them were loud in their praises of him. “ He is so genuine,” said 
Mrs. Winnington, who was fond of a stock phrase. And for many a long 
day her intimates heard much of the genuineness of Tom Stanniforth. 

Nevertheless, there was one person who made up her mind that she 
would have nothing to do with the universal favourite, charm he never 
so wisely. For a whole week Nellie Brune held herself aloof, finding 
one excuse after another for absenting herself from Longbourne, privately 
upbraiding her brother with his apostacy and listening to her father’s 
panegyrics in eloquent silence ; and great was her disgust when, on the 
eighth day, Mr. Brune brought his friend and supplanter in to luncheon. 
To avoid speaking to him was hardly practicable, but she was deter- 
mined not to be gracious ; and she was so far successful that her father, 
who rarely scolded her, took her to task somewhat severely afterwards 
for her want of hospitality, But the provoking thing was that Mr, 
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Stanniforth did not seem to notice it at all. If he had looked conscious 
or embarrassed, or had shown any signs of being ashamed of himself, her 
heart might have been softened towards him; but he did nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, he totally ignored all previous passages of arms 
between them, alluded to the Duchess of Retford’s ball just as if nothing 
of a painful nature had occurred on that occasion, and ended by boldly 
asking Miss Brune to walk round the garden with him and show him 
her flowers. 

“We have no flowers worth looking at,” she answered, in a very 
chilling tone ; but he declined to be chilled or to believe this assertion ; 
and the upshot of it was that Nellie had to comply with his request. 

She walked a few paces in advance of him, pointing out the various 
flower-beds with her sunshade, and showing by her manner that she was 
merely acquitting herself of a task, and of an uncongenial one. 

“‘ Petunias flourish very well here ; the calceolarias are a failure this 
year. This is the rose-garden. It is small, as you see; but the soil is 
considered good for roses, and my father has been very successful with 
them. He has taken a great many prizes. In fact, he could tell you 
all about them a great deal better than I can. Quite at the end of that 
path there is a magnolia-tree which people say is the finest in the county. 
You can easily find your way, if you care to go and look at it.” 

Mr. Stanniforth laughed outright. ‘I see you want to get rid of 
me,” said he; “but I am too old and too thick-skinned to mind a 
snubbing. And I am determined to be friends with you before I have 
done with you, Miss Brune.” 

“Then please consider that we have made friends, and that you 
have done with me,” cried Nellie, with sudden irritability. “I am 
sure I am not quarrelsome; nobody has ever accused me of being that. 
I don’t think it was very kind or very polite of you to lead me on to 
make myself ridiculous the other night; but that is all over now, and 
we need not say any more about it. Probably we shall not meet often 
again ; so it doesn’t matter.” 

*T don’t call that making friends,” said Tom. 

Nellie made no rejoinder for some minutes, and then said, with great 
deliberation : “I should have thought you might have been satisfied 
with having made friends with everybody in the house, except me. 
What can it possibly signify to you whether I like or dislike you? I 
don’t dislike you personally, if that matters: why should I, when I 
know nothing about you? But we can never be really friends; and 
you know why. Weare hereditary enemies, as the English and French 
used to be.” 

“ Hereditary enemies !—because my father bought an estate of yours 1” 

“No; not because he bought it.” 

“ But because he chanced to make money out of it. I wish with all 
my heart that it had not so happened ; but a fair bargain is no robbery, 
for all that.” 
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“We won't argue the question,” said Nellie calmly, “I have my 
notion of a fair bargain, and you have yours.” 

Mr. Stanniforth reddened a little. ‘I can’t allow that this is a case 
about which there can be two opinions,” he said. “ Really you are 
very—very——” ; 

“ Wrongheaded?” suggested Nellie, smiling. Her equanimity be- 
gan to return as her adversary’s showed signs of disturbance. 

“Well, I should not have ventured to use the word myself; but if 
you think it applicable 

“ But of course I don’t. I think that it is I who am right and you 
who are wrong. You are much cleverer than I am, and I daresay that, 
if we went on arguing, you would get the best of it. Only that wouldn’t 
make us any the more friends,” 

“T suppose not. Very well, then, I will be the friend and you shall 
be the foe. It will be uncomfortable; but it can’t be helped. In the 
meantime, I must go back to Margaret and tell her that I have failed 
ignominiously in my mission.” 

“What mission?” Nellie asked. 

« They want you to take a part in the play that young Mar eacalehil 
is getting up. Margaret maintained that you would never be persuaded 
to act on the same stage with me; but I made bold to say that I could 
persuade you. I could not suppose, you see, that you would pay me 
the compliment of cutting off your nose to spite your face.” 

Now, had this question of the theatricals been broached ten minutes 
earlier, it is certain that Nellie would have repudiated all connection 
with them ; but the wiliness of Tom’s diplomacy had its effect upon her. 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘cutting off my nose to spite my 
face,” she answered. “I promised Philip ever so long ago that I 
would act when the time came; and I always keep my engagements.” 

So the envoy was enabled to state, at dinner that night, that no 
substitute for Miss Brune in the forthcoming entertainment need be 
sought for. Whereupon Mrs. Winnington remarked that in her young 
days it had not been customary to encourage school-girls to give them- 
selves ridiculous and impertinent airs; and Philip, from the other side 
of the table, observed that one of the faults of the present system of 
education was the teaching of accomplishments which so many of the 
last generation had shown themselves capable of acquiring without 
any aid. 

This graceful sally was Philip’s sole contribution to the harmony of 
the evening. He was silent and preoccupied and unlike himself; and 
Margaret, watching him furtively, feared that he must be ill. The fact 
was that Colonel Kenyon, who had been absent on a visit to some 
members of his own family, had returned that afternoon; and the sight 
of the Colonel’s face put Philip disagreeably in mind of that encounter 
at the corner of the Green Park which he had almost succeeded in 
banishing from his memory. He was reminded of it in a still more 
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direct and unpleasant manner in the smoking-room afterwards, when 
Hugh attacked him suddenly with— 

“‘ By the way, didn’t I see you walking in Piccadilly the other day ” 

Philip shook his head. “I haven’t been in London at all since I 
saw you last, except just to drive from one station to another. London 
in August is rather too hot for people who haven’t lived in Madras.” 

“ Well, I could have sworn it was you,” persisted Hugh. “In fact, 
I should have spoken to you, if you hadn’t been walking with a—lady.” 

“A lady !—and in August! For heaven’s sake, Colonel Kenyon, 
don’t make these awful accusations when Mrs. Winnington is present, 
or I shall have to write to Gloucestershire to prove an alibi.” 

Hugh said no more; but he looked rather oddly at the young man; 
and then Philip knew that he had lied in vain. A moment’s considera- 
tion, too, showed him that he had lied unnecessarily, which was worse. 
Why should he not at once have admitted the impeachment, accom- 
panying his admission with a gentle insinuation that it is not always 
convenient to be recognised? Had he done so, Kenyon would have 
been convicted of a breach of good manners, and no slur would have 
been cast upon himself, save that of being a young man like other young 
men. But this sensible reflection came too late to be of any use, and 
from that day forth Colonel Kenyon’s name was added to Philip’s list 
of persons suspected and disliked. 

The compliment was in some degree reciprocated perhaps; but Hugh 
was not a man who made up his mind hastily for or against any one ; 
moreover, he had promised to be a friend to Marescalchi, and meant to 
keep his promise. After the latter had left the smoking-room, Tom 
Stanniforth said, in his brisk, quick way : 

“ That is a clever young fellow ; something ought to be made out of 
him. Margaret is doing her best to spoil him, though.” 

“T don’t know what more she could have done for him than she has 
done,” said Hugh, who, whatever his private opinion may have been, 
did not choose to hear Margaret criticised by others. ‘I don’t know 
what more any father could do for his son than to send him to Eton 
and Oxford, and allow him to choose his own profession.” 

* But the difference between a father and Margaret is that a father 
would make his son understand that, when he has chosen a profession, 
he must stick to it; or at least that he must fix upon a profession of 
some kind.” 

“‘ Well, he has chosen the law, I believe.” 

“ He has changed his mind, it seems. He informed us in a casual 
sort of way at luncheon yesterday that he didn’t mean to be a lawyer; 
and when somebody asked him what he did mean to be, he said he 
hadn’t the ghost of an idea. Now, you know, that sort of thing will 
never do. I don’t know Margaret well enough to interfere; but you 
might say a word or two, might you not? Women don’t understand the 
importance of time in these matters,” 
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“T will speak to the lad himself,” said Hugh, a good deal disturbed 
by this intelligence. 

And next day, accordingly, he did take an opportunity of expound- 
ing to Philip his simple notions of duty. He made his lecture as little 
didactic as he could ; but he knew that good advice is seldom palatable 
to youth, and was fully prepared to receive a civil hint to mind his own 
business. Philip, however, took his intervention in very good part, and 
disclaimed «all intention of leading an idle life. 

“T should never make my fortune as a barrister,” he said; “it isn’t 
my line at all. But there are many other excellent ways of earning one’s 
bread. What should you think of the Church, now ?” 

“The Church! Well, really—if you ask me, I must confess I should 
hardly say you were fitted to be a parson,” answered Hugh, a little 
shocked ; for he had an immense reverence for the cloth, and was not 
very quick at taking up a joke. 

“Oh, don’t you think so? This is very discouraging. I have al- 
ways been given to understand that, though I might be a little deficient 
in power of close reasoning, I had great ease of language and a good 
turn for paradox—just the sort of gifts that are calculated to make a 
man shine in the pulpit and come to howling grief in a court of law. 
And I can’t help thinking that I should look very nice in a short sur- 
plice and a coloured stole. ‘The Reverend Philip Marescalchi’—it has 
afine ecclesiastical ring. Or perhaps we might say ‘ Father Marescalchi,’ 
for I should certainly go in for what old Langley calls ‘advanced Church 
teaching.’ How pleased Meg would be! But perhaps, after all, I 
haven’t got a vocation ; and the Stock Exchange might be more suitable 
upon the whole.” 

“You know best what you are fitted for,” said Hugh, who began to 
have a dim suspicion that he was being laughed at. ‘“ Take up any trade 
or profession that you please, so that you take up one or another. All 
that I meant to impress upon you was that you ought not to give Mar- 
garet a moment’s uneasiness, if you can help it.” 

“There was no need to impress that upon me,” answered Philip. 
And Hugh, watching him, wondered why he sighed and became grave 
and sobered all of a sudden. 

The truth was that Philip’s love for Margaret was the strongest feel- 
ing of his nature. It was not strong, certainly, in the sense of exercising 
much influence over his conduct ; but it was strong enough to afflict him 
with occasional twinges of remorse and sometimes even with wakeful- 
ness at night. Some uneasiness he had caused her in the past, and what 
he had done and proposed to do must needs cause her something more 
than uneasiness in the future. It was his habit to enjoy the present, 
and to live for it alone; but, every now and again, a chance remark or 
incident would bring his true position vividly before him; and when 
that occurred, he would fall into sudden and deep despondency, as he 


did now. 
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The two men had been to the stables, and were crossing the lawn 
towards the house. As they approached it, a carriage drove past, in 
which was seated a lady who bent forward to look at them, Marescalchij 
raised his hat, and Hugh mechanically did the same. 

“ Who is that 1” he inquired. 

“ Anold friend of yours,” answered Philip ;-“ Lady Travers, She 
pays us a visit of a few hours about twice in the course of the year— 
when she gets leave from her husband.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Hugh ; “so that was Kate Travers. I should 
never have known her again.” 

“Ah, I daresay she doesn’t look as young as she did ten years ago, 
Old Travers leads her a deuce of a life. They say he sends for her and 
beats her whenever he feels one of his bad fits of gout coming on; I 
don’t know whether it’s true or not. Anyhow, he won’t let asingle one 
of her relations enter his house. For some years, I believe, he devoted 
all his energies to picking a quarrel with Mrs. Winnington; but she 
wouldn’t be quarrelled with at any price, and the story is that at last, in 
despair, he offered her five hundred a year upon condition that she would 
swear hy all she held most sacred never to speak to him again as long as 
shelived. You ought to hear the dear old lady talk about him. ‘ Poor 
George! Such a constant sufferer, and yet such a marvellous constitu- 
tion! The doctors say he may last for many years yet. I wish I were 
able to help poor Kate more in nursing him; but with all my other 
duties, you know,’ &c., &c. The joke of it is that she doesn’t know 
whether to wish for his death or not ; for he assuredly won’t leave her 
anything in his will, and it isn’t absolutely certain that she would 
manage to get five hundred a year, or the value of it, out of the widow.” 

Philip’s fits of dejection seldom lasted long. The incident of Lady 
Travers’s appearance was quite sufficient to divert his thoughts and to 
enable him, subsequently, to take his full share in the entertainment of 
the new arrival. 

Mrs. Winnington was talking to her eldest daughter when Hugh 
entered the drawing-room. “And how did you leave poor George? 
Not any better? How terribly trying it is for you! I wish it werein 
my power—oh, yes, my dear, I quite understand that he wouldn’t like 
it; I know what gout is,and how irritable it makes the best of us, 
Such a charming ball at the Duchess of Retford’s the other night; I half 
hoped you might have been there. Edith enjoyed herself immensely.” 

Lady Travers, tall, thin, and pale, with blue eyes half closed, like her 
mother’s, but with none of that lady’s grandeur of presence, got up and 
held out her hand, saying, with a faint smile and a little sigh, “‘ Well ; 
what have you been doing all these years?” 

“T have been growing old,” answered Hugh, and then wished he had 
held his tongue ; for in truth time had been far more merciful to him 
than to his questiqner, and the rejoinder which she made was almost an 
jnevitable one, 
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“Like all of us. But you at least are recognisable, which it seems 
that Iam not. I knew you at once, when I drove past you just now ; 
but you didn’t know me.” 

“You take no care of yourself whatever, Kate,” struck in Mrs. 
Winnington. “A woman who neglects her personal appearance neglects 
her duty to society. If you go on as you have been doing, you won't be 
fit to be seen by the time you are forty.” 

Lady Travers shrugged her shoulders slightly, and sank back again 
upon the sofa from which she had risen. She was a faded woman, whose 
beauty, once famous, was traceable only in the perfect mould of her brow 
and nose and in the classical ripple of her golden hair. The lips which 
Hugh remembered so full and red and constantly curved into smiles 
were thin now and nearly colourless; the contour of the face was 
rounded no longer ; the chin was sharp, and there were hollows in the 
cheeks, Hugh’s soft heart was touched by the sight of this melancholy 
wreck. He seated himself beside the friend of his youth, and began to chat 
familiarly about bygone days; but he failed to elicit any responsive 
cheerfulness from her. Perhaps the only privilege that Lady Travers 
had gained by her elevation in rank was that of not troubling herself to 
talk when she did not feel inclined; and apparently she did not feel 
inclined now. At luncheon she only roused herself from her apathy to 
snub Tom Stanniforth once or twice in a wholly uncalled-for and inappro- 
priate manner ; insomuch that Hugh’s compassion became worn out at 
last, and he wondered whether she had driven twelve miles from the 
country-house where she was staying with her gouty lord merely in order 
to act the part of a general kill-joy and to say disagreeable things to the 
most inoffensive and good-humoured of men. 

Before she went away, however, he heard from her own lips not only 
that her visit had had a purpose, but what that purpose was. It was 
late in the afternoon, and her carriage was waiting for her at the door, 
when she walked quickly across the lawn to the shady bench upon which 
he was lounging, and announced that she wanted to speak to him. 
There was a pink flush upon her cheeks, and her manner was as excited 
as it had hitherto been passionless. 

“ Hugh,” she said, “I believe you might put a stop to this disgrace- 
ful business, if you chose to bestir yourself. I am powerless; and 
unless you make an effort to save the poor girl, nobody will.” 

“ What on earth are you talking about?” asked Hugh, staring. 

“ About Edith, of course ; you surely don’t mean to pretend that you 
don’t know what is going on. Do you intend to sit still, with your 
hands folded, and see her married by force to that man Stanniforth, who 
is old enough to be her father, and whom she detests ?” 

“But, my dear Lady Travers, I don’t think she does detest him. As 
far as I can judge, she likes him very much; and so does everyone else 
for that matter. As for his age——” 

“ As for his age, Lord Travers is old enough to be my grandfather, 
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Is that what you were going to say? I should have thought one such 
marriage was enough for the family.” 

“Tt isn’t exactly my business, you see,” said Hugh ; “ but I am bound 
to say that I think Stanniforth is a capital fellow, and that his wife has 
every chance of being a happy woman.” 

“ That is what Margaret keeps on repeating. Margaret doesn’t care; 
she is wrapped up in that theatrical boy of hers; and so long as he gets 
everything that he wants, she thinks the whole world ought to be con- 
tented. Besides, she is afraid of my mother, like the rest of us. Mr. 
Stanniforth may be a very decent sort of man; I don’t say he is not. 
But if Edith does not love him, she will be miserable with him all the 
same. I ought to know something about the consequences of a loveless 
marriage, if anybody does.” 

This was so undeniable that Hugh thought it wisest to ignore the 
observation. It also struck him that Lady Travers would have shown 
better taste if she had kept her domestic misfortunes to herself. 

“ Well,” he remarked, “she has only to refuse him. Stanniforth 
isn’t an ogre, when all is said.” 

“Only to refuse him !” echoed Lady Travers scornfully ; “ that is so 
easy and simple, is it not? As if you did not know what we Winning- 
tons are! Weare as weak as water, the whole of us, and my mother 
has always made us do exactly what she pleased. In my case it was not 
altogether her fault ; I wanted to be a countess; I thought it would be 
a fine thing; and I had my reward. Edith, poor child, is not so ambi- 
tious. All she wants is to be allowed to marry the man of her choice ; 
and if by any means I can save her from such a life as mine has been, I 
will do it.” 

“The man of her choice? There is such a person, then?” 

“Never mind about that,” answered Lady Travers, laughing a little. 
“ Indeed, I don’t know myself whether there is or not. She writes to 
me sometimes, and from different things that she has said, I fancied 
that there might be somebody. But that, after all, is not the important 
matter.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Hugh; “TI think it is rather important. 
Because, if she didn’t happen to care for any one else, it seems to me that 
Tom Stanniforth——” 

“Oh, bother Tom Stanniforth!” interrupted Lady Travers impa- 
tiently. “I am sick of hearing of all his good qualities. I tell you 
that ifhe were an angel from heaven it would make no difference.” 

Hugh rubbed his nose in perplexity. “But what would you have 
me do?” he asked; “ Why do you come to me?” 

“‘ Because people always do come to you when they are in trouble, 
and because there is nobody else,” answered Lady Travers conclusively. 
“‘ You can do a great deal to prevent it, if you will only try. You can 
get Margaret over to her side, for one thing, and that will be so much 
gained. You might speak to the man himself, too, if necessary; and 
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you are not frightened of my mother, I suppose. I must not stay any 
longer. I am behind my time as it is, andI shall be made to suffer for 
it. Now remember, Hugh, I count upon you to do your best. Perhaps 
I may be able to help a little by-and-by ; but I can’t be sure. Good- 
bye.” And with that she hastened away to her carriage, leaving Colonel 
Kenyon to sink down upon the bench again, muttering something that 
was not exactly a blessing upon womankind in general. 

“Tt is time that I made a stand against this kind of thing, you 
know,” said he to himself. ‘If one lot of these good people mean to 
continue egging me on to defeat the designs of the other lot, a day will 
certainly come when they will fall upon me with one accord, and, after 
beating me to death, will shake hands over my prostrate body. Why 
am I to be singled out to do everybody's dirty work, I should like to 
know? Already this morning I have been preaching to one of them, 
and have got sneered at for my pains ; and now, if you please, I am to 
interfere between mother and daughter, and, in all probability, to make 
myself offensive to the one person in the world whom I would cut off my 
hand sooner than offend. It’s out of all reason to expect me to do it. 
At the same time, if it were in any way possible to out-mancuvre that 
old harridan F 

“Has Kate been with you all this time?” asked Mrs. Winnington, 
appearing suddenly from behind a clump of evergreens at his back. “ We 
were wondering how it was that we did not hear the carriage drive 
away. What have you been talking about ?” 

And Hugh, with a guilty air, answered vaguely, “Oh, about all sorts 
of things.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


CoLONEL KENYON GOES TO CHURCH. 


Tue Reverend Ethelbert Langley was one of the many clergymen of the 
Established Church of Great Britain who serenely defy the law every day, 
with no fear of aggrieved parishioners and the Court of Arches before 
their eyes. Mr. Langley’s parishioners never dreamt of considering 
themselves aggrieved, and would perhaps have been rather ungrateful 
had they so considered themselves. For so many years had he been 
rector of Longbourne; for so many years had he devoted himself, body 
and soul, to the welfare of his flock ; so unweariedly had he visited the 
sick, and with so unstinting a hand had he ministered to the necessities 
of the poor, that it would have been shabby indeed—so these illogical 
folks argued—to dispute his right to assume certain positions at certain 
times in his own church, or to array himself, while in the performance 
of his sacred duties, in garments which varied in hue with the progress 
of the seasons. A fine broad spirit of toleration prevailed in this rustic 
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parish, where the benefit of possessing a spiritual guide at once well-to- 
do, open-handed, and a bachelor, was appreciated at its proper value, 
and where the looking of a gift horse in the mouth was justly held to 
be an unworthy and foolish action. 

Toleration, however (as Mr. Swainson, farmer and churchwarden, 
would often remark) was one thing, and bigotry wasanother. He didn’t 
himself see no virtue in turning away from roast mutton of a Friday and 
blowing of yourself out with jam-tarts and such-like; but he hoped he 
knowed his duty to his weaker brethren, and if it made the missus feel 
better than her neighbours to let alone butcher’s meat once a week, why 
what he said was, let her do it. Vestments agin was innercent kind of 
things as couldn’t do no harm to no one, and incense was a beautiful 
smell, when once a body got his nose used to the tickling of it ; but drat 
them daily services! How was a woman to get through her daily work 
and see to things like she oughter, if she was to be gadding off to church 
every blessed morning, same as if ’twas a Sunday? Nunno! them ways 
of going on was well enough for quality, as had nothing better to ockipy 
them ; but farmers’ wives had their home dooties to ’tend ter, and if 
Mrs. Swainson took to neglecting hers, him and parson should fall out, 
and that was all about it. 

Probably good Mrs. Swainson was not very eager to attend matins 
at eight a.m.; and, truth to tell, the quality, despite the leisure with 
which they were credited, were scarcely more zealous than she in this 
matter. For it is evident that church at eight implies rising before seven, 
and, deeply as Mr. Langley was revered by the ladies of the vicinity, 
there were few of them who deemed it incumbent upon them to perform 
such a feat as that for his sake. Hence it was that the daily congrega- 
tion usually consisted of Mrs. Stanniforth, of the village schoolmistress, 
of two or three old women who had an eye to tea and snuff, and of the 
gardener from the rectory, who rang the bell. ‘The first of these was 
as regular an attendant as the rector himself. Summer and winter, 
fair weather and foul, Mrs. Stanniforth was sure to be seen kneeling in 
her place when the clock struck eight, unless by any chance she hap- 
pened to be absent from home. She had formed and maintained the 
habit partly because it had been represented to her in the light of a 
duty, and partly because she particularly disliked early rising; for 
Margaret was a victim to that not uncommon form of religious fervour 
which finds solace in the wearing of hair shirts. 

Not many of those who partook of the hospitality of Longbourne 
suspected that their hostess had been up and about three hours before 
she poured out their coffee for them at breakfast ; but Hugh, whom a 
ten years’ residence in the East had accustomed to ways which are.said 
to ensure health, wealth, and wisdom, had seen her tall figure many a 
time flitting across the park on misty mornings, and had often longed 
to follow her. He had been withheld from gratifying this very harm- 
less inclination by a dread of being thought intrusive, as well as by 
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something of the same feeling which leads people to speak in a whisper 
on entering a church ; but, on the day succeeding that of Lady Travers’s 
visit, he overcame his scruples and set off after Margaret, thinking to 
himself that the end justified the means. Since he had taken upon him 
to persuade her of the iniquity of mammon-worship, it seemed wisest 
to attack her at a time when worldly prudence might be presumed to 
occupy the lowest place in her thoughts. 

Through the sunny garden he followed in her track, under the 
branches of scented lime-trees, along a narrow footpath, and across the 
meadows where her feet had passed and had “ left the daisies rosy ;” 
and it was characteristic of the man that, as he walked, he thought less 
of the opportunity of prosecuting his own love affairs than of lending a 
helping hand to those of a young woman who had not the courage to 
stand up for herself, and in whom—except in so far as that she was 
Margaret’s sister—he felt no very lively interest. 

It was not a part of his plan to overtake Margaret before she 
reached the church door. He slipped in behind her unobserved, and 
dropped on his knees, as she did, when the tinkling bell ceased, and 
Mr. Langley, after a few inaudible words of exhortation, proceeded, in a 
hurried, mumbling voice, with “‘ Wherefore I pray and beseech you,” &c. 

The service was soon over—too soon, even, for one of those who 
took part in it. The peace and gloom of the little, dark building 
soothed Hugh’s senses; he would fain have lingered within its quiet 
precincts ; he felt a nervous unwillingness to set about the delicate busi- 
ness which he had taken in hand, and to sow the seeds of discord in a 
community which had hitherto subsisted harmoniously enough. Full 
well he knew that whoever declared war upon Mrs. Winnington must 
reckon with no mean foe; “‘ and what,” he thought, “if Margaret her- 
self should turn me the cold shoulder?” Such a calamity appeared by 
no means beyond the range of calculation. 

', Her face was grave and rather sad, as she passed down the aisle ; 
but it broke out into smiles when she came upon Colonel Kenyon, 
standing, hat in hand, in the porch. 

“ You here!” she exclaimed. “ Did you come to meet me? I hope 
you did, because I want very much to have a talk with you, and some- 
how or other I never see you alone now.” 

This was, at all events, a hopeful beginning. Hugh confessed that 
she had rightly divined the reason of his presence there. “I came to 
meet you ; I didn’t come to say my prayers,” he acknowledged, laughing. 

“There was nothing to prevent your doing both,” she rejoined. 
“ But perhaps the world is too much with you, as it is with Mrs. Prosser, 
who says she would be obliged to give up her situation if she had to 
forgive the housemaids their trespasses every morning before breakfast. 
Once a week, by making a good gulp, the thing may be done; but to 
wipe off all scores once in the twenty-four hours would be simply to 
court anarchy. So Prosser remains in bed.” 
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“ T am willing to forgive because I want to be forgiven,” said Hugh. 
“The fact is that I am going to do a little bit of trespassing myself. I 
haven’t trespassed often upon your patience and good-nature during all 
this long time, have I, Margaret ? I haven’t interfered unwarrantably, or 
offered my opinion without having been asked for it, even though I have 
been in a sort of way your guardian.” 

“You have always been all that was most kind and considerate, 
and I don’t know what you mean by talking about interference. Surely 
I need not tell you that you may say anything and everything that you 
like to me.” 

“ Ah, yes; we all allow our friends that privilege until they make 
use of it. Interference is interference, call it what you will. I know 
you will think me meddling and officious ; but there’s no help for it. I 
said I would speak to you, and now I’ve out to do it.” 

He looked so downcast at the prospect that Margaret was filled with 
surprise and compunction. “ Why, Hugh,” she abiaeiel, “ what a 
foolish old fellow you are! You used not to be troubled with so many 
scruples, and indeed there is no necessity for them. I am quite pre- 
pared for the scolding which no doubt I deserve. It is about Philip, of 
course.” 

Hugh shook his head ; but she either did not see or misunderstood 
this gesture of dissent. ‘ And it so happens,” she went on, “ that that 
is the very subject upon which I want to consult you. You mustn’t 
think that his deciding to give up the Bar is not a great disappointment 
to me; but what can I do? I can’t push him by main force into a pro- 
fession which he dislikes ; and surely it would not be wise to do so, if I 
could.” 

“ Tt strikes me that a little coercion would be a very wholesome thing 
for him,” replied Hugh, thankful for this diversion. ‘“ As for your not 
being able to force him, why, of course, you can force him into a profes- 
sion of some kind. I mean to say you can simply stop the supplies. Are 
you quite sure that it is the Bar, and not work of any description, that 
he dislikes ?” 

“ No,” answered Margaret slowly; “I am not sure: to you I don’t 
mind saying that I am not sure. Some people feel pain more than 
others, and I fancy that some people, too, abhor drudgery more than 
others.” 

‘“‘ Oh, there are drones in every hive.” 

Margaret continued, without noticing this severe interpolation. “I 
have always had that feeling about Philip. He is like the lilies of the 
field, beautiful but useless. That is not his fault,” she added, turning 
suddenly upon Hugh, with a slightly defiant ring in her voice. 

‘“‘ Tt will be his misfortune, though; and no small misfortune to a 
penniless man. If that is the view he takes of himself, I am very sorry 

for him. You ought not to encourage it, Margaret; you ought not, 
indeed. It isn’t a question of whether an idle life is or is not a miser- 
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able thing in itself; the fuct of the matter is that some men can afford 
to be purely ornamental, and others can’t. Marescalchi should know 
that he is one of those who can’t.” 

“ He does know it; but there are so many things that one knows to 
be true and yet cannot always realise. We all know that we shall die 
some day ; but we don’t behave as if we believed in the possibility of any 
such thing. When I die,” added Margaret with a sigh, “poor Philip 
will be cast adrift upon the world with only a very small fortune to help 
him through it. That is what troubles me so; for I haven’t been able 
to save, Hugh, in spite of all my wise resolutions. I thought at first 
that I could easily lay by half my income; but, as things have turned 
out, it has been quite the other way, and it is all that I can do to make 
both ends meet. ‘You did not think I was such a spendthrift, did you?” 

“T know that your money is not spent upon yourself,” said Hugh, 
with a shade of indignation in his voice. 

“ Tt is spent in ways that please myself,” she returned, quietly. “I 
can’t claim any superiority over the people who pay thousands a year to 
their dressmakers, because I don’t happen to care about dresses. Cir- 
cumstances have obliged me to find my pleasure in the pleasure of others, 
and that is how my money goes. It sounds unselfish; but it is not so 
really; and the proof is that, if I had thought a little more about 
Philip’s happiness years ago, I should not have accustomed him to a 
luxurious style of living. Now it has come to this, that I may die any 
day, and leave him in what to him would seem almost like absolute 
want.” 

This affecting prospect failed to touch Hugh’s feelings ; but he was 
greatly alarmed at the suggestion of Margaret’s sudden decease. 

“ What makes you say that?” he asked quickly. ‘“ Is anything the 
matter? You are not looking at all well.” 

“ T never was better in my life,” she answered, laughing; “ but one 
can’t tell what may happen. My lungs are not all right, as you know ; 
and we are a consumptive family; and the insurance offices refuse to 
have anything to do with me, which is a great bore. In short ; 

“In short, Marescalchi will have to work for his living, and give up 
lazy habits. And a very good thing too.” 

“ But really, Hugh, he is not lazy ; he doesn’t mind putting himself 
to any amount of trouble about theatricals, for instance, or anything in 
which he is interested. What I doubt is his power of applying himself 
to work in which he is not interested. I often think that he is best 
suited for some kind of artistic career—something independent, some- 
thing exciting, something that might bring quick successes.” 

“ Then he had better put on spangled tights, and tumble in the ring. 
After all, I believe the stage is more in his line than anything else,” 
said Hugh, who was growing a little weary of discussing Philip’s apti- 
tudes, and who was far from suspecting how nearly his notions corre- 
sponded with that young gentleman’s own upon this point. 
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“Don’t be ill-natured, Hugh,” said Margaret ; and he apologised at 
once. 

“T didn’t mean to be ill-natured; I am sure you know that. It 
slipped out. My bark is worse than my bite.” 

In truth Colonel Kenyon believed that he was capable of saying 
extremely sharp things upon occasion, and frequently took himself to 
task at night for having uttered some such withering sarcasm as the 
above. 

The two friends had left the church far behind them in the course of 
their conference, and were now walking across the short grass of the park, 
which the sun had already dried. The time seemed to have come for 
Lady Travers’s envoy to discharge himself of his mission ; and he was 
knitting his brows and cudgelling his brains in the effort to find some 
artful method of leading up to the subject when Margaret took up the 
conversation with— 

“ Now I am going to inflict another of my troubles upon you. You 
remember what I told you, the day you arrived, about Tom Stanniforth 
and Edith?” 

“ Ah!” sighed Hugh, drawing a long breath of relief and satisfaction, 

She glanced at him interrogatively. ‘Have you heard anything? 
Did Tom speak to you about it?” 

“No, but Lady Traversdid. She took me into her confidence yester- 
day afternoon, before she went away.” 

“ Did she?” exclaimed Margaret, in a tone of some vexation; “I 
wonder what made her do that.” 

“T can’t think. But she did; and, to tell you the truth, I wish she 
hadn’t. I told her it was none of my business, and all that; but she had 
got it into her head that I could do what she couldn’t ; and so—there it 
was, She said I might get you over to Edith’s side perhaps. I don’t 
know why she should have imagined so; but if 

“‘ Edith’s side!” cried Margaret ; “but I am on Edith’s side; and 
so, of course, is my mother, if Kate would only see it. She made us 
very unhappy yesterday by the things she said. Is it likely that my 
mother would wish for anything that would make her daughter miser- 
able?” 

Hugh was eloquently silent. 

“ You don’t understand my mother,” Margaret resumed, after waiting 
in vain fora reply. “ Because she is anxious that Edith should marry 
well, you think her mercenary and scheming; and yet, when a father 
tries to put his son in the way of becoming a rich man, you say he is 
only doing his duty. To a woman there is but one means open of 
obtaining riches, and every one allows that riches are desirable in them- 
selves.” 

“ You used not to think so.” 

“Nor do I now—for myself; but I am exceptional. Generally 
speaking, parents wish their children to be spared the pinch of poverty ; 
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and if any woman told me that she would not prefer a rich son-in-law 
to a poor one, I shouldn’t believe her. It seems to me that there can be 
no possible harm in giving a girl the chance of marrying a man who is 
not only rich but kind and good.” 

“T quite agree with you; but you wouldn’t have the girl marry a 
man because he was rich, and kind, and good, if she didn’t love him.” 

“No; only I think those would be very good reasons for loving 
him; and I am quite sure that it would be an excellent thing for Edith 
if she could care for Tom Stanniforth. He evidently admires her, and, 
to the best of my belief, she likes him. At all events, there is this to be 
said, that she does not like anybody else better.” 

Hugh began to laugh. ‘‘ None so blind as those who won’t see,” he 
remarked. ‘ Why, my dear Margaret, where have your eyes been, and 
what do you think is likely to happen when boys and girls are together 
all day long? “I don’t pretend to be specially quick-sighted in such 
matters ; but even I could have told you and Mrs. Winnington that 
there was some risk in providing Edith with a good-looking young man 
for a constant companion.” 

Margaret stood still, and clasped her hands nervously. “Oh! what 
do you mean?” she exclaimed. ‘Surely it isn’t Philip!” 

“No, no; it isn’t Philippe le Bel, Philip the Eternal and the 
Inevitable—it isn’t Philip this time. There, I beg your pardon; but 
really, you know, Philip is not the only good-looking young man in the 
world. There’s no accounting for tastes ; and, for my own part, I con- 
fess that I think Walter Brune the handsomer of the two.” = 4 

“‘ Walter Brune!” repeated Margaret, incredulously ; “he is only a 
boy. Walter cannot be thinking of marrying ; he has really no prospects 
whatever, poor fellow. Mr. Brune is not at all well off, as I daresay 
you know; and he was telling me, the other day, that he very much 
regretted now that he had not brought Walter up for some profession. 
It has always'been a sort of tradition with them that the eldest son 
should do nothing, and the idea was that Walter should remain at home 
and occupy himself with farming until, in due course, he succeeded his 
father as owner of Broom Leas; but it seems that of late years the farm 
has not even paid its way, and, with all that family to be provided for, 
you may imagine what chance there is of poor Walter’s being able to 
support a wife. I feel sure that you must be mistaken about him.” 

“T may be—only somehow I don’t think I am. Young people 
usually fall in love first, and turn their attention to ways and means 
afterwards. It isa pity that it should be so; but we must take human 
nature as we find it.” 

Colonel Kenyon spoke a little drily; for he was disappointed at 
finding that Margaret viewed this incipient romance from so common- 
place and conventional a standpoint. It would have been more like 
her, and more womanly, he thought, to have at once espoused the cause 
of the needy lover; and, had she done so, he would have been quite 
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prepared to argue upon the other side, to expatiate upon the folly of long 
engagements, and to point out how impracticable it was to live upon 
love. As she said nothing, but walked on with her eyes fixed upon the 
ground, he felt bound to continue in the same strain as he had begun. 

“ Supposing that I am right in my conjecture, and that Mrs. Win- 
nington discovers a hitch in her programme, I hope she will remember 
that she has only herself to thank for it.” 

Margaret shook her head sorrowfully. ‘“ No,” she said; “it is my 
fault. Ifthere is anything between Walter and Edith it is my stupidity 
that has brought itabout. To you it must seem as if my stupidity had 
been very great indeed ; but you don’t know how difficult it is to realise 
that a few years convert children into men and women. Philip is 

-different ; he has always been old for his age, and he has seen so much 
of the world. But Walter is a big schoolboy in all his habits still. It 
was so much a matter of course that he should be continually in and out 
of the house that it never occurred to me to make any change when 
Edith and my mother came to live with me, or to suppose that he would 
think of Edith, or she of him, in that way. I knew it was essential that 
she should marry money, and I always expected to hear that some one 
had been found for her in London. I had my own hopes about Philip ; 
I know—or, at least, I think I know—who will be his wife some day ; 
and Walter—well, I suppose I forgot that, as you say, people will fall 
in love, whether they can afford to marry or not. I am the one who is 
to blame.” 

“ That is to say that you are the one who will be blamed—which is 
not quite the same thing,” remarked Hugh. 

“ Oh, as far as that goes, I shall never cease to blame myself. Nothing 
can come of this attachment, you know, if it exists—nothing good, that 
is ; nothing but tears and disappointments, and perhaps quarrels. Even 
supposing, for the sake of argument, that my mother could be brought 
to consent to an engagement, Mr. Brune never would.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that. You seem to think that he will 
be willing enough to let his daughter engage herself to a young gentle- 

man with extravagant tastes, no money, and no career. My own 
impression is that when once Mrs. Winnington’s opposition is broken 
down the battle will be as good as won.” 

“Do you really wish to make a battle of it, then? and are you, of 
all men, going to proclaim yourself the champion of two silly lovers?” 
asked Margaret, laughing a little. ‘I should have thought lovers were 
the last people in the world to arouse your sympathy.” 

At this Hugh winced slightly, and probably she saw that her words 
had hurt him, for she made haste to add, “I know you sympathise with 
everybody who is in tribulation, though ; you would like to make the 
whole human race happy, if you could. That is the difference between 
you and me; you serve others without thinking about yourself, while 
I do the same, or make a feeble effort at doing it, because it pleases 
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myself. But, Hugh, there would be no kindness in showing sympathy 
—active sympathy, I mean—with these two. Just think of it. The 
utmost that they could hope for would be a vague prospect of being 
married some day ; and ‘some day’ could only mean after Mr. Brune’s 
death—nothing else that I know of could put them into possession of a 
sufficient income. Don’t you see what the end of it would be sure to 
be? After a few years it would all be broken off; and though that 
might not be an irreparable misfortune to Walter, I am afraid it might 
very easily be so to Edith. In such cases it is always the woman who 
suffers.” 

“ Ah!” said Hugh ; “it’s a crooked business, look at it which way 
you will.” 

“‘ Every business that I meddle with goes crooked !” cried Margaret, 
with a sudden burst of despondency. ‘I don’t know how or why it is ; 
but so itis. I suppose I must deserve to fail, or I should hardly fail as 
invariably as I do.” 

“Oh, but you must not reproach yourself so far as this affair is con- 
cerned,” said Hugh, all his inclination towards sternness melting away 
at the sight of her distress. ‘‘ After all, we know nothing. Lady 
Travers and I may have been too hasty in jumping to conclusions. 
Anyhow, you have done the best that you could do for the girl; you 
have given her a capital chance of establishing herself, and if she is so 
perverse as to like the poor man better than the rich one, it is no fault 
of yours.” 

“T ought not to have allowed her the chance of liking the poor one,” 
Margaret sighed. “‘ How everything comes round to a question of money ! 
I used to think that the one great blessing of being rich would be that 
one would not need to trouble one’s self with that detestable subject ; 
but somehow it seems that there is no escape from it. My money has 
never done any good to me, and sometimes I am afraid that it has done 
no good to other people either.” 

“You wanted to get rid of it once,” Hugh remarked, with a faint 
smile. 

“So I do still; I have not changed. And, indeed, I do get rid of 
it,” she added, glancing at her companion with a half-deprecatory laugh ; 
“only I am not sure that anybody is the better off. The older I grow 
the more plainly I see that wealth is the source of all evil. You told 
me long ago that it would at least give me independence ; but it has not 
done anything of the kind. Some people, you know, are not fit to be 
independent ; and evidently I am one of them. I want somebody: to 
order me about, and to tell me when I make a fool of myself.” 

“You want somebody to take care of you and protect you, perhaps,” 
said Hugh, with a slight tremor in his voice. 

“ That is a prettier way of saying the same thing. However, no one 
seems inclined to undertake the task, except Mr. Langley; and Mr. 


Langley, unfortunately, won't do. At one time I thought I would try 
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it; but when I found that he would be satisfied with nothing short of 
unconditional submission, I had to beat a hasty retreat, and I don’t 
think he has ever quite forgiven me. A director is a comfort in some 
ways; but then he must not be an absolute tyrant.” 

* Ah! I should not be so exacting,” murmured Hugh. 

She did not in the least guess his meaning ; but, seeing how serious 
he looked, it occurred to her that he might fancy himself slighted by 
that bygone craving for priestly guidance. 

“‘T don’t mean to say that I ever thought of consulting Mr. Langley 
as a friend or a man of the world,” she explained. ‘ You know that you 
are my one and only friend and adviser. But one is not obliged to take 
advice, you see; and when it is good advice one very seldom does take 
it. What I want, in order to keep me from doing foolish things with 
my eyes open, is authority; and if I could have brought myself to 
believe in Mr. Langley’s clainis to obedience, I daresay I should have 
been preserved from the commission of many injudicious actions ; but 
he tells me I have no right understanding of the apostolic succession. 
The upshot of it is that I must go bungling on in my own way.” 

Hugh was not listening to her. His sober brain was in a whirl; he 
hardly knew how much he had said or implied. Accident—a sudden 
feeling of great compassion, an inward revolt against the falseness of his 
position—had led him to the very verge of the leap at which he had been 
craning for so long, and now he had lost his head a little, as timid riders 
will in such situations. He might have chosen his time and place ill; 
calamity might be waiting with grinning jaws to swallow him up on 
the other side ; but the control of events had slipped out of his grasp, 
and the only thing clear to him was that jump he must. His companion 
and he had crossed the park, and had reached a gate which separated it 
from the garden. He had stepped forward to let her through; but, 
instead of doing so, he wheeled round abruptly, and faced her. 

“ Margaret,” he began, in an odd, hurried voice, “I have something 
to say to you, something that I have been wanting to say any time these 
ten years. Ah! it is more than that—it is a great deal more than ten 
years since I first loved you. I don’t know whether this is any news to 
you; but you need not give me an answer now. You can think it over. 
You won’t decide in a minute, when you remember that it is all my life, 
past and future, that is standing up for judgment. Oh, I don’t expect 
you to be in love with me—an old fellow like me! Iam not such an 
ass as that. And yet Iam sure that I could make you happy. If I 
were not sure of that, I should never have dared to speak. I am asking 
you to give up a great deal; but wealth is not what you care for, and I 
have saved a little—we should not be what is called exactly poor. And 
something I can give you: I can give you a home, and rest from all the 
worries that have troubled you, and—and a heart—a heart which-——” 

He pulled up just in time to save himself from floundering into 
absolute bathos. Hugh had not the gift of unpremeditated eloquence. 
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He had at least declared himself in a manner which could not be mis- 
understood, and in the eagerness of the moment the fashion of his 
declaration seemed a matter of minor importance. It is not until dark- 
ness has fallen, and we have our pillow for our confidant, that we recall 
the idiotic speeches of the day with groanings that cannot be uttered. 
As for Colonel Kenyon, his part in this scene might have been more 
impressive, but would assuredly not have been more successful, if he had 
rehearsed it for weeks beforehand. His heart sank when he glanced at 
Margaret’s face ; for he read there not only astonishment and pain, but 
something more, which looked terribly like disgust. 

“T never would have believed this of you,” she said in a low voice. 
“ Will you let me pass, please ?” 

Hugh started back, and threw open the gate. He had failed, and 
his failure did not surprise him ; but he was not going to be spoken to as 
though he had done something to be ashamed of. Therefore he said, with 
a great show of determination, “ You will give me an answer, Margaret. 
It shall be given when you please ; but I have a right to an answer.” 

“There can only be one answer,” she replied, without looking at him. 
“How could you think—but if you have not understood, there is no use 
in talking about it! Only I think you, at least, might have known that 
I am not the less Jack’s wife because he is dead, and that to speak to 
me of—of—love is to insult both him and me.” 

“You don’t mean that, Margaret; you must know that it is not so. 
A widow is not a wife, and there is no insult in an honest man’s offer 
of his love and name.” 

“Coming from any one else, there might not be; but coming from 
you, there is.” 

“ That is a very cruel and a very unjust thing to say,” cried Hugh. 

“T think it is you who are cruel,” she returned. 

They walked on for a few paces in silence, and then Margaret stopped 
short suddenly, and exclaimed, “ Let us try to forget all this; let us 
never say another word about it as long as we live! I think I can see 
how it has happened. It was my fault, because I grumbled about being 
lonely, and about things going wrong. You thought there was only one 
way of escape for me, and you were ready to sacrifice yourself, as you 
always are. You did not understand; but I suppose men never do 
understand how women feel. All men forget after a time.” 

Hugh shook his head. “I at least am not a man who forgets easily. 
If you knew all, you would acknowledge that. I never loved, and never 
shall love, any woman but you. I loved you long before you ever saw 
poor Jack Stanniforth. I could not speak in those days, and afterwards 
I would not, because I feared to offend you. At the end of ten years I 
was surely entitled to open my lips. Is it because through all that long 
time I have done my utmost to serve you, and to behave towards you 
like a friend and nothing more, that you accuse me of insulting you 
when I confess the truth at last?” 
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“Oh, don’t go on!” she exclaimed, holding up her hand with an 
imploring gesture ; “you don’t know how dreadfully it pains me to hear 
you talk like that. It seems as if—as if. 4 

“ As if what?” 

“ As if it had been all a pretence—your friendship, I mean. Why 
did you not tell me of this long ago?” 

“ Would it have made any difference if I had ?” 

“Tt would have made this difference, that there would have been no 
deceit.” 

“T never was accused of being deceitful before in all my life,” cried 
Hugh, with some warmth. 

“JT did not mean to accuse you of that,” she answered, a little 
ashamed of herself. ‘I don’t want to make any accusations, and I beg 
your pardon if I have hurt you by anything that I have said. The best 
thing that we can do is never to refer to the subject again. I am very, 
very sorry, Hugh,” she added, holding out her hand to him; “ but what 
you wish for is quite impossibfe.” 

He took her hand meekly enough. He felt that he was being very 
badly treated, that he was being forgiven without having sinned; but 
he was a man accustomed to be roughly used by Fortune, and at that 
particular moment he dreaded a permanent breach with Margaret as the 
worst disaster that could befall him. 

“You are not angry?” he said humbly, and, it must be admitted, 
rather weakly. 

“No,” she answered slowly, “Iam not angry; I have no right to 
be so. I am rather disappointed, that is all. Do what we will, things 
can never be quite the same again.” 

“‘T suppose not.” 

“Ah!” she said, pausing on the doorstep to deliver the last shot, 
after the manner of her sex, “‘we are like the purblind people in the 
parable ; we have been so busy trying to remove the mote from Edith’s 
eye that we never noticed the beam that was in our own.” 

Thinking over this not very apt illustration afterwards, Hugh was 
forced to the conclusion that the plural number had been made use of in 
it merely as a concession to politeness, and that it was not in Margaret’s 
eye that the beam was supposed to exist. 
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Caulk and Calhers. 
(A SEQUEL.) 


Oe 


In a former paper, with this heading, there was perhaps too much about 
mere debate ; and there was nothing said at all about that kind of talk 
which is merely luminous and restful, a higher power of silence, the quiet of 
the evening shared by ruminating friends. There is something, aside from 
personal preference, to be alleged in support of this omission. ‘Those who 
are no chimney-cornerers, who rejoice in the social thunderstorm, have a 
ground in reason for their choice. They getlittle rest, indeed ; but restful- 
ness is a quality for cattle; the virtues are all active, life is alert, and it 
is in repose that men prepare themselves for evil. On the other hand, they 
are bruised into a knowledge of themselves and others; they have ina 
high degree the fencer’s pleasure in dexterity displayed and proved ; what 
they get, they get upon life’s terms, paying for it as they go; and once 
the talk is launched, they are assured of honest dealing from an adver- 
sary eager like themselves. The aboriginal man within us, the cave- 
dweller, still lusty as when he fought tooth and nail for roots and 
berries, scents this kind of equal battle from afar; it is like his old 
primeval days upon the crags, a return to the sincerity of savage life 
from the comfortable fictions of the civilised. And if it be delightful to 
the old man, it is none the less profitable to his younger brother, the con- 
scientious gentleman. I feel never quite sure of your urbane and smiling 
coteries ; I fear they indulge a man’s vanities in silence, suffer him to 
encroach, encourage him on to be an ass, and send him forth again, not 
merely contemned for the moment, but radically more contemptible than 
when he entered. But if I have a flushed, blustering fellow for my 
opposite, bent on carrying a point, my vanity is sure to have its ears 
rubbed, once at least, in the course of the debate. He will not spare me 
when we differ ; he will not fear to demonstrate my folly to my face. 
For many natures there is not much charm in the still, chambered 
society, the circle of bland countenances, the digestive silence, the ad- 
mired remark, the flutter of affectionate approval. They demand more 
atmosphere and exercise; “a gale upon their spirits,” as our pious 
ancestors would phrase it; to have their wits well breathed in an up- 
roarious Valhalla. And I suspect that the choice, given their character 
and faults, is wise. By the laws of the game of talk, it was said, ina 
former paper, each accepts and fans the vanity of the other. But there 
is unhappily a counter-proposition which may be taken as an axiom: 
all human association is evil where the vanity is not repeatedly checked, 
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The problem in this, as in all other questions, is to reconcile two irré- 
concilables. Now, the purely wise are silenced by facts; they talk in a 
clear atmosphere, problems lying around them like a view in nature; if 
they can be shown to be somewhat in the wrong, they digest the reproof 
like a thrashing, and make better intellectual blood. They stand cor- 
rected by a whisper; a word or a glance reminds them of the great 
eternal law. But it is not so with all. Others in conversation seek 
rather contact with their fellow-men than increase of knowledge or 
clarity of thought. The drama, not the philosophy, of life is the sphere 
of their intellectual activity. Even when they pursue truth, they desire 
as much as possible of what we may call human scenery along the road 
they follow. They dwell in the heart of life; the blood sounding in 
their ears, their eyes laying hold of what delights them with a brutal 
avidity that makes them blind to all besides, their interest rivetted on 
people, living, loving, talking, tangible people. To a man of this 
description, the sphere of argument seems very pale and ghostly. By a 
strong expression, a perturbed countenance, floods of tears, an insult 
which his conscience obliges him to swallow, he is brought round to 
knowledge which no syllogism would have conveyed to him. His own 
experience is so vivid, he is so superlatively conscious of himself, that if, 
day after day, he is allowed to hector and hear nothing but approving 
echoes, he will lose his hold on the sobriety of things and take himself in 
earnest fora god. Talk might be to such an one the very way of moral 
ruin ; the school where he might learn to be at once intolerable and ridi- 
culous. This were to eat of the tree of knowledge, and not add that 
apple of death, which must complete and humble us. 

This character, which is perhaps commoner than philosophers suppose, 
exists to a different degree in different persons. Some are merely bored 
by the abstract ; to others it is sheerly insignificant. And to both the 
personal is a necessary element. They read, as they talk, not for 
glimpses of truth, but for that touch of nature which convinces us of 
kinship with another. They do not judge; they recognise aftinities. 
What is unwelcome, they combat ; from what is antipathetic, they avert 
their hearing. For these men to learn much by conversa:‘on, they must 
speak with their superiors, not in intellect, for that is a superiority that 
must be proved, but in station. If they cannot find a friend to bully 
them for their good, they must find either an old man, a woman, or some 
one so far below them in the artificial order of society, that courtesy may 
be particularly exercised. 

The best teachers are the aged. To the old our mouths are always 
partly closed; we must swallow our obvious retorts and listen. They 
sit above our heads, on life’s raised dais, and appeal at once to our 
respect and pity. A flavour of the old school, a touch of something dif- 
ferent in their manner—which is freer and rounder, if they come of 
what is called a good family, and often more timid and precise if they 
are of the middle class—serves, in these days, to accentuate the differ- 
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ence of age and add a distinction to grey hairs. But their superiority is 
founded more deeply than by outward marks or gestures. They are 
before us in the march of man; they have more or less solved the irking 
problem ; they have battled through the equinox of life; in good and 
evil they have held their course; and now, without open shame, they 
near the crown and harbour. It may be we have been struck with one 
of fortune’s darts; we can scarce be civil, so cruelly is our spirit tossed. 
Yet long before we were so much as thought upon, the like calamity 
befell the old man or woman that now, with pleasant humour, rallies us 
upon our inattention, sitting composed in the holy evening of man’s life, 
in the clear shining after rain. We grow asliamed of our distresses, new 
and hot and coarse, like villanous roadside brandy ; we see life in aerial 
perspective, under the heavens of faith ; and out of the worst, at the 
mere presence of contented age, look forward and take patience. Fear 
shrinks before them “like a thing reproved,” not the flitting and ineffec- 
tual fear of death, but the instant, dwelling terror of the responsibilities 
and revenges of life. Their speech, indeed, is timid; they report lions 
in the path ; they counsel a meticulous footing ; but their serene, marred 
faces are more eloquent and tell another story. Where they have gone, 
we will go also, not very greatly fearing ; what they have endured un- 
broken, we also, God helping us, will make a shift to bear. 

There is to-day in England a school of women novelists whose par- 
ticular note it is to jeer at age. I am often at a loss to know what 
people mean when they call books immoral ; in the case of these ladies 
it is a phrase that I can understand, and that I hasten to subscribe. 
The gentlemen of M. Octave Feuillet, and the young ladies of our lady 
novelists may be pilloried together as the last word of radical and vul- 
gar heartlessness. But from the popularity of this kind of literature, 
we should argue rather the inattention than the complicity of the 
reader ; and the same persons who innocently while away their leisure 
with these despicable books may still rejoice in the notice and be 
bettered by the lessons of their elders. For not only is the presence of 
the aged in itself remedial, but their minds are stored with antidotes, 
wisdum’s simples, plain considerations overlooked by youth. They have 
matter to communicate, be they never so stupid. Their talk is not 
merely literature, it is great literature ; classic in virtue of the speaker’s 
detachment, studded, like a book of travel, with things we should not 
otherwise have learnt. In virtue, I have said, of the speaker's detach- 
ment—and this is why, of two old men, the one who is not your 
father speaks to you with the more sensible authority ; for in the pater- 
nal relation the oldest have lively interests and remain still young. 
Thus, I have known two young men, great friends ; each swore by the 
other’s father ; the father of each swore by the other lad; and yet each 
pair of parent and child were perpetually by the ears. This is typical : 
it reads like the germ of some kindly comedy. 

The old appear in conversation in two characters : the critically silent 
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and the garrulous anecdotic. The last is perhaps what we look for ; it 
is perhaps the ~ore instructive. An old gentleman, well on in years, 
sits handsomely and naturally in the bow-window of his age, scanning 
experience with reverted eye ; and chirping and smiling, communicates 
the accidents and reads the lesson of his long career. Opinions are 
strengthened, indeed, but they are also weeded out, in the course of years, 
What remains steadily present to the eye of the retired veteran in his 
hermitage, what still ministers to his content, what still quickens his old 
honest heart—these are “ the real long-lived things ” that Whitman tells 
us to prefer. Where youth agrees with age, not where they differ, wis- 
dom lies; and it is when the young disciple finds his heart to beat in 
tune with his grey-bearded teacher’s that a lesson may be learned. I 
have known one old gentleman, whom I may name, for he is now 
gathered to his stock—Robert Hunter, Sheriff‘of Dumbarton, and 
author of an excellent law-book still re-edited and re-published. Whether 
he was originally big or little, is more than I can guess. When I knew 
him, he was all fallen away and fallen in; crooked and shrunken; 
buckled into a stiff waistcoat for support ; troubled by ailments, which 
kept him hobbling in and out of the room ; one foot gouty ; a wig, for 
decency, not for deception, on his head ; close shaved, except under his 
chin—and for that he never failed to apologise, for it went sore against 
the traditions of his life. You can imagine how he would fare in a novel 
by Miss Mather ; yet this rag of a Chelsea veteran lived to his last year 
in the plenitude of all that is best in man, brimming with human kind- 
ness, and staunch as a Roman soldier under his manifold infirmities. 
You could not say that he had lost his memory, for he would repeat 
Shakespeare and Webster and Jeremy Taylor and Burke by the page 
together ; but the parchment was filled up, there was no room for fresh 
inscriptions, and he was capable of repeating the same anecdote on many 
successive visits. His voice survived in its full power, and he took a 
pride in using it. On his last voyage as Commissioner of Lighthouses, 
he hailed a ship at sea and made himself clearly audible without a speak- 
ing trumpet, ruffling the while with a proper vanity in his achievement. 
He had a habit of eking out his words with interrogative hems, which 
was puzzling and a little wearisome, suited ill with his appearance, and 
seemed a survival from some former stage of bodily portliness. Of yore, 
when he was a great pedestrian and no enemy to good claret, he may 
have pointed with these minute guns his allocutions to the bench. His 
humour was perfectly equable, set beyond the reach of fate; gout, rheu- 
matism, stone and gravel might have combined their forces against that 
frail tabernacle, but when I came round on Sunday evening, he would 
lay aside Jeremy Taylor’s Life of Christ and greet me with the same 
open brow, the same kind formality of manner. His opinions and sym- 
pathies dated the man almost to a decade. He had begun life, under his 
mother’s influence, as an admirer of Junius, but on maturer knowledge 
had transferred his admiration to Burke, He cautioned me, with entire 
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gravity, to be punctilious in writing English ; never to forget that I was 
a Scotchman, that English was a foreign tongue, and that if I attempted 
the colloquial, I should certainly be shamed : the remark was apposite, I 
suppose, in the days of David Hume. Scott was too new for him; he 
had known the author—known him, too, fora Tory ; and to the genuine 
classic, a contemporary is always something of a trouble. He had the 
old, serious love of the play ; had even, as he was proud to tell, played a 
certain part in the history of Shakespearian revivals ; for he had success- 
fully pressed on Murray, of the old Edinburgh Theatre, the idea of produc- 
ing Shakespeare’s fairy pieces with great scenic display. A moderate in 
religion, he was much struck in the last years of his life by a conversation 
with two young lads, revivalists. “ H’m,” he would say—“ new to me, I 
have had—h’m—no such experience.” It struck him, not with pain, 
rather with a-solemn philosophic interest, that he, a Christian as he 
hoped, and a Christian of so old a standing, should hear these young 


_ fellows talking of his own subject, his own weapons that he had fought 


the battle of life with,—“ and—h’m—not understand.” In this wise and 
graceful attitude, he did justice to himself and others, reposed unshaken 
in his old beliefs, and recognised their limits without anger or alarm. 
His last recorded remark, on the last night of his life, was after he had 
been arguing against Calvinism with his minister, and was interrupted 
by an intolerable pang. “ After all,” he said, “of all the ’isms, I know 
none so bad as rheumatism.” My own last sight of him was some time 
before, when we dined together at an inn ; he had been on circuit, for he 
stuck to his duties like a chief part of his existence ; and I remember it 
as the only occasion on which he ever soiled his lips with slang—a thing 
he loathed. We were both Roberts; and as we took our places at table, 
he addressed me with a twinkle : “ We are just what you would call two 
bob.” He offered me port, I remember, as the proper milk of youth; 
spoke of “‘ twenty-shilling notes ;” and, throughout the meal, was full of 
old-world pleasantry and quaintness, like an ancient boy on a holiday. 
But what I recall chiefly was his confession that he had never read 
“Othello” to an end. Shakespeare was his continual study. He loved 
nothing better than to display his knowledge and memory by adducing 
parallel passages from Shakespeare, passages where the same word was 
employed, or the same idea differently treated. But “Othello” had 
beaten him. ‘That noble gentleman and that noble lady—h’m—too pain- 
ful for me.” The same night, the hoardings were covered with posters, 
“Burlesque of Othello,” and the contrast blazed up in my mind like a 
bonfire. An unforgettable look it gave me into that kind man’s soul. His 
acquaintance was indeed a liberal and pious education. All the humani- 
ties were taught in that bare dining-room beside his gouty footstool. 
He was a piece of good advice ; he was himself the instance that pointed 
and adorned his various talk. Nor could a young man have found else- 
where a place so set apart from envy, fear, discontent, or any of the 
passions that debase ; a life so honest and composed ; a soul, like an 
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ancient violin, so stbdued to harmony, responding to a touch in music— 
as in that dining-room, with Mr. Hunter chatting at the eleventh hour, 
under the shadow of eternity, fearless and gentle. 

The second class of old people are not anecdotic; they are rather 
hearers than talkers, listening to the young with an amused and critical 
attention. To have this sort of intercourse to perfection, I think we 
must go to old ladies. Women are better hearers than men, to begin 
with ; they learn, I fear in anguish, to bear with the tedious and infantile 
vanity of the other sex; and we will take more from a woman than 
even from the oldest man in the way of biting comment. Biting com- 
ment is the chief part, whether for profit or amusement, in this business, 
If the old lady that I have in my eye is a very caustic speaker, her 
tongue, after years of practice, in absolute command whether for silence 
or attack. If she chance to dislike you, you will be tempted to curse 
the malignity of age. But if you chance to please even slightly, you will 
be listened to with a particular laughing grace of sympathy, and from 
time to time chastised, as if in play, with a parasol as heavy as a pole- 
axe. It requires a singular art, as well as the vantage-ground of age, to 
deal these stunning corrections among the coxcombs of the young. 
The pill is disguised in sugar of wit; it is administered as a compliment 
—if you had not pleased, you would not have been censured ; it is a 
personal affair—a hyphen—a trait d’union, between you and your cen- 
sor; age’s philandering, for her pleasure and your good. Incontestably 
the young man feels very much of a fool; but he must be a perfect Mal- 
volio, sick with self-love, if he cannot take an open buffet and still smile. 
The correction of silence is what kills; when you know you have trans- 
gressed, and your friend says nothing and avoids your eye. If aman 
were made of gutta-percha, his heart would quail at such a moment. 
But when the word is out, the worst is over; and a fellow with any 
good-humour at all may pass through a perfect hail of witty criticism, 
every bare place on his soul hit to the quick with a shrewd missile, and 
reappear, as if after a dive, tingling with a fine moral reaction—and 
ready, with a shrinking readiness, one-third loath, for a repetition of the 
discipline. 

There are few women, not well sunned and ripened, and perhaps 
toughened, who can thus stand apart from a man and say the true 
thing with a kind of genial cruelty. Still there are some—and I doubt 
if there be any man who can return the compliment. The class of man 
represented by Vernon Whitford in the “Egoist” says, indeed, the true 
thing, but he says it stockishly. Vernon is a noble fellow, and makes, 
by the way, a noble and instructive contrast to Daniel Deronda; his 
conduct is the conduct of a man of honour; but we agree with him, 
against our consciences, when he remorsefully considers “ its astonishing 
dryness.” He is the best of men, but the best of women manage to 
combine all that and something more. Their very faults assist them; 
they are helped even by the falseness of their position in life. They can 
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retire into the fortified camp of the proprieties. They can touch a sub- 
ject, and suppress it. The most adroit employ a somewhat elaborate 
reserve as a means to be frank, much as they wear gloves when they 
shake hands. But a man has the full responsibility of his freedom, 
eannot evade a question, can scarce be silent without rudeness, must 
answer for his words upon the moment, and is not seldom left face to 
face with a damning choice, between the more or less dishonourable 
wriggling of Deronda and the downright woodenness of Vernon Whit- 
ford. 

To two classes we pay court: women and the aged. But the 
superiority of women is perpetually menaced ; they do not sit throned 
on infirmities like the old ; they are suitors as well as sovereigns; their 
vanity is engaged, their affections are too apt to follow; and hence much 
of the talk between the sexes degenerates into something unworthy of 
the name. The desire to please, to shine with a particular engaging 
lustre, to draw a fascinating picture of oneself, banishes from conver- 
sation all that is sterling and most of what is humorous. As soon as a 
strong current of mutual admiration begins to flow, the human interest 
triumphs entirely over the intellectual, and the commerce of words, 
consciously or not, becomes secondary to the commercing of eyes. Each 
simply waits upon the other to be admired, and the talk dwindles into 
platitudinous piping. Coquetry and fatuity are thus the knell of talk, 
But even where this ridiculous danger is avoided, and a man and 
woman converse equally and honestly, something in their nature or their 
education falsifies the strain. An instinct prompts them to agree; and 
where that is impossible, to agree to differ. Should they neglect the 
warning, at the first suspicion of an argument, they find themselves in 
different hemispheres. About any point of business or conduct, any 
actual affair demanding settlement, a woman will speak and listen, hear 
and answer arguments, not only with natural wisdom, but with candour 
and logical honesty. But if the subject of debate be something in the 
air, an abstraction, an excuse for talk, a logical Aunt Sally, then may 
the male debater instantly abandon hope; he may employ reason, adduce 
facts, be supple, be smiling, be angry, all shall avail him nothing; what 
the woman said first, that (unless she has forgotten it) she will repeat 
at the end. Hence, at the very junctures when a talk between men 
grows brighter and quicker and begins to promise to bear fruit, talk 
between the sexes is menaced with dissolution. The point of difference, 
the point of interest, is evaded by the brilliant woman, under a shower 
of irrelevant conversational rockets; it is bridged by the discreet 
woman with a rustle of silk, as she passes smoothly forward to the 
nearest point of safety. It cannot be discussed, or not in its natural 
connection. It may be returned upon after a circuit; and if propounded 
as a problem, with neither party committed to a side, it may then be 
gently, lightly, but, in the end, thoroughly treated. This sort of presti- 
digitation, juggling the dangerous topic out of sight until it can be 
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reintroduced with safety in an altered shape, is a piece of tactics among 
the true drawing-room queens. 

The drawing-room is, indeed, an artificial place ; it is so by our 
choice and for our sins; the subjection of women, the ideal imposed 
upon them from the cradle and worn, like a hair-shirt, with so much 
constancy, their motherly, superior tenderness to man’s vanity and self- 
importance, their managing arts—the arts of a civilised slave among 
good-natured barbarians—are all painful ingredients, and all help to 
falsify relations. It is not till we get clear of that amusing, artificial 
scene that genuine relations are founded, or ideas honestly compared. 
In the garden, on the road or the hillside, or téte-d-téte and apart from 
interruptions, occasions arise when we may learn much from any single 
woman ; and nowhere more often than in married life. Marriage is one 
long conversation, chequered by disputes. The disputes are simply 
valueless ; they but ingrain the difference ; the heroic heart of woman 
prompts her at once to nail her colours to the mast. But in the inter- 
vals, almost unconsciously, with no desire to shine, the whole material 
of life is turned over and over, ideas are struck out and shared, the two 
persons more and more adapt their notions one to suit the other, and in 
process of time, without sound of trumpet, they conduct each other into 


new worlds of thought. 
R, L. 8. 
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Potticelli at the Villa Lemmi. 


+ 


A woovEN frame thick overlaid with paste of sulphur applied to the 
face of the frescoes; the bricks deftly cut into, sawed, picked away 
from behind; the sulphur paste frame with adhering painted plaster 
pulled away from the broken, picked, jagged old wall; a second frame- 
work covered with wet gypsum applied to the back of each thin sheet of 
frescoed plaster; sulphur paste delicately peeled off the painted surface 
of the plaster,.the back of which remains adhering to, encased in, the 
gypsum ; that is the operation, A new back has been substituted for 
the old wall; and the frescoes are intact, unspotted, safe, framed, port- 
able, ready for the wooden cases of the packers, the seals of the officials, 
the van of the railway, the criticism of the experts, the gape of the 
public. Civilisation has driven before it even dead art, even art faded 
to a ghost; and the pictures which some four hundred years ago 
Alessandro Botticelli painted in one of the back rooms of the little villa- 
farm outside Florence, are now upon the wall of the grand staircase of 
the Louvre. This is what they have just done, and this is what gives me 
annoyance. Now, I sincerely think that I am quite without any morbid 
esthetic aversion against modern times and modern arrangements: I 
often feel how much nobler in many ways of generous thought and 
endeavour, which we sniff at because it has become commonplace, is 
this prosaic age of ours than many another with which we associate 
ideas of romance; I sometimes even feel a doubt whether in several 
branches of art itself, in its most delicate branch of poetry, these modern 
times have not given and are not giving work more completely beau- 
tiful than the work of times with more pretensions to poetry and 
picturesqueness. I cannot therefore suspect myself of morbid aversion 
to modern things and actions. Yet this particular modern action of 
removing the frescoes from the Villa Lemmi leaves in me a strong, 
though at first somewhat inarticulate, sense of dissatisfaction. It may 
be right, this instinctive and vague feeling of displeasure, or it may be 
wrong, but any way there it is; and my present object is exactly to 
discover whether this is a selfish and sentimental personal crotchet, or 
a well-founded and honest conviction. This is what I wish to do; and 
in order to do it, let me separate from one another the various impres- 
sions from the past, the various expectations of the future ; let me place 
in some sort of intelligible order the fragments of scarce conscious 
argument, which taken together make up or produce the vaguely painful 
sense which comes over me every time that I remember the removal of 
those paintings from that place, 
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The first question which in this ransacking of my consciousness I 
hit upon is one in which the explanation of the whole matter may 
possibly lie. The question is simply whether the removal of those 
paintings from one locality to another deprives me, in the same manner 
as would the departure of a friend to some other country, of a particular 
kind of pleasure which, as an analogous kind of pleasure might be 
obtained only from the presence of the individual friend who has gone 
away, might depend for me upon the presence of these individual frescoes, 
This seems a likely enough explanation, but I do not think it is in any 
way the true one. There are, indeed, there must be to every one, 
a certain small number of works of art which are very much what to 
each of us is a certain small, very small number of friends; certain 
books or passages in books, certain pictures or statues, certain pieces of 
music, never again to be able to read which, to see again or hear once 
more, would be at the moment of first knowing that these things must 
be, a sharp pain, and with the passing of time, a sort of vague and dull 
nostalgia, coming ever and anon in moments of weakness and depres- 
sion, like the hopeless longing for a face we can see only through a 
shifting mist of years, for a voice whose tone we can evoke for only one 
scarcely perceptible instant. Such works of art there must be for all 
to whom art is anything, although there can be but few from which we 
can thus be wholly and utterly separated; since a poem, a picture, a 
piece of music, are things whose identity can be almost indefinitely 
multiplied, not things, like friends, which live but once and only in one 
place. But among such things for me are not those frescoes, nay, not 
any work of Botticelli. There are personal sympathies in art as in all 
things, harmonies more or less complete between certain works and 
certain minds ; and Botticelli is to me one of those incompleter har- 
monies. Not but that I appreciate him: that I could, I think, weigh 
his merits fairly enough if fairness of judgment were the question, and 
not, personal sympathy. I know him well, familiarly ; but he is as one 
of those persons whom you are for ever meeting without ever especially 

“seeking, familiar from sheer habit, perhaps justly enough appreciated 
for what they are; one of those people who never give you the satis- 
faction either of thoroughly liking or thoroughly disliking them, and 
who at the same time will not permit you to grow indifferent : suddenly 
charming you, when you are ill-disposed to them, with a look, a turn of 
the head, an intonation of the voice, and the next time as suddenly 
leaving you dissatisfied, rubbing you the wrong way; till the perpetual 
alternation of liking and not liking, of agreeable surprise and dishearten- 
ing disappointment grows monotonous, is foreseen, and yet even then 
the satisfaction of utter indifference is still maliciously withheld, for 
every now and then there unexpectedly gleams out that look, there 
vibrates that intonation which charms you, which annoys you, which 
drags you back again into the routine of surprised pleasure, disappoint- 
ment, monotony, wearying, and yet tog soon interrupted to become 
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indifferent. This is how the matter stands between me and Botticelli ; 
he is more sympathetic and less unsympathetic to me by far than 
certain of his fellow-workers, but with them I know exactly how much 
I shall like, how much I shall dislike; and with him, never. No, not 
even in the same painting ; I am made capricious by his capriciousness ; 
I am never in tune, always too high or too low for him. I always 
catch myself thinking of this, that, or the other of his works; nay, of 
the abstract entirety of them all, differently from how I felt when last 
time I actually was in their presence, from how I shall feel when I 
actually am in their presence. Oh the woebegone Madonnas, lanky 
yet flaccid beneath their bunched-up draperies, all tied in the wrong 
places, nay, rather strangely ligatured with coloured tapes into strange 
puffs and strange waists; Madonnas drooping like overblown lilies, 
yet pinched like frostbitten rosebuds, creatures neither old nor young, 
with hollow cheeks and baby lips, not consumed by the burning soul 
within like Perugino’s hectic saints, but sallow, languid, life-weary 
with the fever which haunts the shallow lakes, the pasture-tracts of 
Southern Tuscany; seated with faces dreary, wistful, peevish, gentle, 
you know not which, before their bushes of dark-red roses, surrounded 
by their living hedges of seraph children, with faces sweet yet cross like 
their own—faces too large, too small, which !—with massive jaws of 
obstinacy and vague eyes of dreaminess. Madonnas who half drop their 
babes in sudden sickening faintness, Christ children too captious and 
peevish even to cry; poor puzzled, half-pained, half-ravished angels ; 
draperies clinging and flying about in all directions; arms twining, 
fingers twitching in inextricable knots; world of dissatisfied sentiment, 
of unpalatable sweetness, of vacant suggestion, of uncomfortable grace- 
fulness, of ill-tempered graciousness, world of aborted beauty and aborted 
delightfulness, created, with infinite strain and discouragement, by the 
Florentine silversmith painter, hankering vainly after the perfect elegance 
and graciousness, the diaphanous sentiment of Umbria, and trying to turn 
the stiff necks and bend the stolid heads of the strong and ugly models, 
of Filippino, Verrocchio, and Ghirlandajo ; to twine and knot the scarves 
and draperies on their thick-set bodies, to make solitary and contemplative 
passion burn in their matter-of-fact and humorous faces, as all such 
things could be enly in the delicate, exquisite, morbid Umbrian boys 
and women of Perugino. No, this world, thus wearisomely elaborated 
by Sandro Botticelli, has no attraction for me; it is all bitter, insipid, 
like certain herbs and the juice pressed out of tiem ; I fail to see the 
charm, I recognise the repulsion. And yet, even as I write, there 
crowds into my mind a certain swarm of. angels, of eager, earnest, pale 
young faces, with wavy hair streaked with gold threads, and sweet lips, 
of which you feel that through them pass clear and fresh choristers’ 
voices, voices which are so vocal, so unlike pipe, or reed, or string, and 
yet which have in their sweetness a something of the bleating of young 


sheep, making them but the sweeter; there come before me certain 
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slim, erect, quaint, stag-like figures, all draped in tissues embroidered 
with roses, and corn, and gilliflowers, and others with delicate wreathed 
tresses drooping on to delicate and infinitely crinkled, half transparent 
white veils, and certain others yet, with slim and delicate arms, 
curved-in waists, and slender legs and feet, themselves wreathed, en- 
twined, swaying like some twisted sprays of wind-flowers round some 
tall and bending wind-shaken reed: with the recollection of them 
comes a sense of spring, of trees still yellow with first beginnings of 
leaf, of meadows with the first faint dyes of their later dark-yellow 
and indigo patternings, of fields green with corn, and grey with still dry 
branches, of warm sun and cold air, and the sweet unripeness of the early 
year ; and amidst all this, emerging from this vague tangle of impressions, 
a strange face, an erect long neck, with strange straight joining eye- 
brows, and thin curled lips, defiant, laughing, fascinating, capricious, 
capriciousness concentrated, impersonate ; the capriciousness of the art, of 
the man, of myself, the capriciousness which will, if I leave these phantoms 
and go once more to the reality of Botticelli’s works, make me meet again 
only slim and flaccid Madonnas, sickly, puling children, and angels all 
peevishness and airs and graces. 

Such are my individual feelings towards Botticelli’s art, and this 
incompleteness of sympathy between the great Florentine who tried to 
be an Umbrian and myself—or, if you prefer, my misappreciation of the 
peculiar exquisiteness and fascination of his work—must make it clear 
that my sense of dissatisfaction at the removal of his two frescoes from 
the Villa Lemmi cannot be due to the fact that in losing them I am being 
deprived of something analogous to the power of seeing and talking with 
a very dear friend. Moreover, this Florence in which [I live is full of 
Botticelli’s works, good and bad ; and among those remaining are paint- 
ings of his superior to the frescoes of the Villa Lemmi, and more dis- 
tinctly attractive to me than they are. So that there can be on my part 
no sense of deprivation connected with those two particular frescoes. 
And furthermore, I must make a confession which will help to clear 
away any erroneous explanations which may still be in the way of the 
correct one; and that confession is, that less than two months hence I 
shall be in Paris, in the Louvre, with every opportunity of seeing those 
two Botticellis again; and that together with the knowledge of this I 
have the knowledge of the fact that being there, in Paris, in the Louvre, 
I shall feel no particular craving to look upon those two frescoes again. 
Nay, I even foresee a certain avoidance of them ; a something more than 
indifference to their being near at hand, within sight; an almost re- 
pugnance to see them in their new place. So that I am obliged to come 
round again, and seek my explanation elsewhere. Looking again in my 
consciousness, the next thing I find is a very strong impression of the 
time when I saw those frescoes first, of the succeeding visits to them, or 
rather a vivid group of impressions which used to be connected in my 
_-mind with the few words—* the Botticellis at the Villa Lemmi.” And 
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as but very few people who lived in Florence or came hither even knew 
of the existence of these frescoes, discovered not ten years ago, and still 
unnoticed by the guide-book makers—and you may happen not to be 
among that small number—and as, moreover, it is now a matter of the 
past ; I think I had better, in order to understand myself and be under. 
stood, try and give you an idea of the Villa Lemmi and the going there. 
You followed, for some twenty minutes, the road towards Sesto Fioren- 
tino, the castle of Quarto and the other places which lie at the foot of 
Monte Morello, whose bleak flanks, shadowing the passing clouds, are 
patterned grey on grey, like some huge folds of greyish watered silk ; 
then you turned off by another high road towards the old Medicean villa 
of Careggi, where Lorenzo died, whose castle-like machicolations and 
overhanging roof are just visible among the trees, while behind rise the 
little slopes ef Careggi, grey with olive at the base, dark green and 
feathery with pine woods at the top, and all dotted with white farms and 
villas ; thus past one or two villa gates, and then you left the high road 
suddenly for a little rough short cut, with white walls, rudely patterned 
and overtopped by the whitish olive branches, on either side; in front 
rose, against a screen of dark cypress plumes, a little old white house, 
with heavily grated windows and a belvedere tower, opened out into a 
delicate pillared loggia, whence the pigeons swooped in flocks into the 
adjacent fields. That was Villa Lemmi. But you passed the old door- 
way, surmounted by the stone escutcheon of Albizi or Tornabuoni, I 
know not which, and knocked at a wooden door, which being opened, a 
peasant woman or a little bare-legged brat led you into a kind of farm- 
yard. Past the big mulberry-tree just yellowing into leaf, and the rose 
and currant bushes; under the stable archway, by the side of the dark 
cowshed, whence came lowing sounds and scent of hay and dairy; 
through a yard where the lemon-trees stood in big earthen jars, and the 
linen hung over the grass on the drying lines ; and thence into the cool, 
dark, cloistered court of the villa—a court whose brick pavement was 
patterned with yellow and greenish lichen, and in which one’s steps 
sounded drearily ; but where the farm maid was drawing water out of 
the well in the centre, and the farm children were swinging on ropes 
from the pillars, making the arches resound with laughter and screams. 
On the first floor a narrow parapeted balcony ran round one side of this 
court, and along this you followed the peasant woman clattering in her 
wooden clogs, with two or three little brown boys and girls, with broad 
little faces running into a sudden point, and hair cropped or tightly tied 
in a top-knot, like the children who sing and play, kick their legs and 
entwine their arms in Luca della Robbia’s choir parapet high-reliefs. 
Then up a sudden step, a narrow door unlocked, and you entered a 
small, low room, the former scullery of the villa, where, about ten years 
ago, some kitchen-maid scraping at the wall with her knife laid bare a 
sudden patch of paint, a shot purple and red bit of drapery, a gold- 
streaked lock of hair ; till, scraping well and ill, they scraped into exis- 
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tence two unguessed frescoes, and out of existence perhaps two for ever 
lost ones. Of the two frescoes, now in a very different place, the one 
shows four young women, advancing in hesitating and faltering pro- 
cession, long, slender, with doubled-girdled, puffing garments, green and 
mauve and white; and sweet, soft wistful young heads, vacillating, 
pouting red lips, and vague, shy grey eyes and loosened light hair, giving 
I know not what, perhaps some effaced flower, dropping it, with dainty, 
supple-wristed hands, into a folded cloth held by one dressed in the 
straight, stiff, foldless russet skirt of a Florentine matron; to the back 
a half rubbed out portico, a many jetted fountain ; and to the side a 
little curly brown boy with iridescent wings holding an obliterated 
escutcheon ; the whole closed in by a group of pointed pillarets half 
covered with plaster. The second fresco represents a company of 
damsels, in richly-hued antique garb, seated in a circle in a laurel grove ; 
their garments once delicately embroidered with threads of gilding. One 
holds a globe; another, large featured like a statue and of bronzed com- 
plexion, rests an architect’s square upon her shoulder; below reclines 
another with a hand organ and a tambourine; on a raised throne in the 
middle sits a half veiled lady holding a bow. Towards her, into this 
goodly company of sciences and arts, a nymph, a muse, with loosened 
yellow hair and wistful pointed face, is leading the young Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola, stately yet timid ; a noble and charming figure in 
scholar’s gown of blue and purple shot silk, his fair long hair combed 
neatly from under a scarlet cap; a sweet and thoughtful face, thin and 
pale, with high arched nose and pale eyes, under much-curved, fanciful 
brows ; a something between the scholar, the saint, and the page in his 
demure boyish elegance ; a thing of Courts as well as of the study. 

These were the frescoes. One looked at them; then, between thus 
doing, looked also out of the little window, over the shimmering olives, the 
bright green corn, to where the pines and cypresses of the hillside detached 
their featheriness against the sky, and the white houses and tower of 
Fiesole, and its tiers and tiers of villas, rose high in the distance. And 
then, when one had given the last glance to the frescoes, and the woman 
had locked the door behind, one descended into the garden, or farmland ; 
where, against the walls of the old villa, under its bowed-out window 
gratings, were spaliered any amount of the delicate May roses, of in- 
tensest pink, and a scent which made one think of the East, of the rose- 
gardens of Pestum, of the paladin Orlando filling his helmet with 
crushed rose-leaves lest he might hear and be seduced by the song of the 
birds in the garden of the enchantress Falerina, where the Lamia wound 
her green coils through the grass, under the orchard trees, and the sirens 
sat and wove garlands in the clear blue depths of the lake. 

Among the confused general impression left by many a visit to the 
frescoes and the garden, there remains distinct the remembrance of one 
particular late afternoon of spring at the Villa Lemmi. Going away 
from seeing the frescoes, we stepped on to the rusty old twisted iron 
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balcony, and looked out on to the green country, dripping and misty 
with the afternoon’s rain. A large cherry-tree, its white blossom thinned 
by budding leaves, was immediately below the balcony ; then an expanse 
of fresh, bright green corn, beaten down by the rain, broken by the pale, 
scarce budding mulberry-trees, and dotted with farms and villas, un- 
dulating away upwards into the olive and cypress covered hills of 
Careggi; away, paler bluish, greener, and bounded like a lake by the 
blue slopes of Signa, with here and there a screen of poplars, an isolated 
black cypress, or a projecting square belfry, the sky and sunset gleaming 
through its pillars. The sun was setting; emerging, round, immense, 
rayless, golden, from beneath a bank of vapours, which gradually rolled 
aside ; descending, yellow among livid cloud and blue cold sky, until it 
disappeared behind the grey hills simulating a bank of clouds, or the 
clouds piled-up in semblance of a ridge of hills, I know not which, down 
the Arno; leaving, as soon as it had disappeared, a bright speck, a 
spark, a glowing ember, on the top of the cloud hill, which grew and 
sent forth red feathery vapours of flame, turning the light grey cloud 
which hung above it, clear on the pale blue sky, into the flamelit cloud 
of smoke hanging over a volcano; filaments of red flame combed like 
hair at the narrow base, solid masses of turbid smoke-like vapour above. 
The ember left by the sun glowing redder and redder; and sending, 
slowly and gradually, long yellow rays across the western sky; the 
glow dying gradually away; the white mists wrapping the foot of the 
Apennine ; the volcano red leaving slowly the cloud hills blue and cold ; 
only the lower edge of a grey cloud, wet and distinct above the high 
blue sky, still reddened and gilded by the departed blaze. A great grey- 
ness and dampness and stillness coming over everything at last, till the 
sky remained white and livid, resting on shoals of heavy vapours. Even 
thus, four hundred years ago, Botticelli may also have watched the sun 
set as he left his work in the little quiet farm villa, before hurrying back 
to the city, or sauntering across the fields to the castellated Careggi 
yonder, where the Magnificent Lorenzo supped and discussed Plato and 
improvised verses about falcon hunts, comic paladins, or antique nymphs 
with Pico and Pulci and Politian. 

This sort of impressions used to hang to the words, “the Villa 
Lemmi Botticellis” ; words which have now become meaningless, a 
mere momentary label, no better than a mere number, for the two 
frescoes just set up in the Louvre. And it is, I think, this change, this 
loss, which I vaguely resent every time I think of the removal of the 
frescoes. Not merely for myself, since after all I have enjoyed, possessed 
the past, am by so much richer than my neighbours; not even merely 
for those come too late, to whom the Villa Lemmi will be unknown and 
the frescoes no better than any other paintings in the huge gallery ; since 
for such persons will still remain other places, if not as perfect as the 
Villa Lemmi, yet akin to it : convents high among the barren grey hills 
overlooking the Sienese Maremma, where Signorelli and Sodoma painted 
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while the wind moaned, as it moans now, through the thick cypresses 
and the pines which fill the ravine below Monte Oliveto; quiet little 
scuole of Venice, where you seek after the long row through the tortuous 
canals, after the sad green and grey and brown streakings of wall and 
water, the purple robes and gold-woven linen, the bronzed faces and 
auburn heads of the altar-pieces of Carpaccio and Bellini; secluded 
corners of Norman and Breton towns, where the cathedral stands, with 
delicate thistles and dog-rose and hawthorn carved in its crumbling grey 
stone, and plants as delicate as they, stone pinks and long-seeded grasses 
grow in the crannies of its buttresses and belfry, round which circle the 
rooks, the cornfields and apple-orchards as near by as the black carved 
and colonnaded houses of the town; places where art still keeps its old, 
familiar, original framework of reality, of nature, of human life. The 
dissatisfaction with which I am filled is the dissatisfaction at no one par- 
ticular loss, but at a whole tendency whose result is loss, which consists 
in wantonly ridding ourselves of our most precious artistic possessions ; 
and of which this episode of the removal of the Villa Lemmi frescoes 
is but one instance among many. 

I have said that this modern tendency deprives us of our most valu- 
able artistic possessions ; and this will doubtless seem rather an insane 
speech. For what is the aim of all modern efforts (however bungling, 
perhaps, in single instances), if not to save from destruction and to render 
accessible as great as possible a proportion of the works which former 
artistic times have bequeathed to us? Towards this purpose every 
cultured nation spends much of its time and money and brains ; galleries 
are being built on all sides, statues are being dug for wherever any are 
buried, pictures are being bought up whenever there are any for sale ; 
Vandalism in the shape of defacing restoration or absolute destruction is 
being watched for and pounced upon in every place where it may be sus- 
pected ; the whole world is busy in trying to save whatever artistic things 
have been left us by more productive, but also much more destructive times. 

So much for the mere physical, economic, practical side of the matter. 
But corresponding with it is a quite extraordinary intellectual side: an 
activity, unknown before our days, in teaching people to understand the 
spirit in which all these different works of art have been produced, the 
historical conditions by which they have been affected, the whole genea- 
logy and rules of precedence of schools and artists: art is not only 
physically, but intellectually housed, it is as safe from the imbecile mis- 
interpretation of former times as it is from the bullets of former genera- 
tions of soldiers, the stones of former generations of street-boys, the 
smoke of long snuffed out altar candles. All this is evident, palpable, 
irrefutable, and all this means that mankind is growing daily more 
anxious to preserve its artistic properties. Evident, palpable, irrefu- 
table; far be it from me to attempt to disprove it. But there is an 
artistic possession more valuable than any picture, statue, cathedral, 
symphony, or poem whatsoever—indeed, the most precious artistic pro- 
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perty that we possess. It is the power, the means, the facility due to 
the condition both of our minds and of works of art—of assimilating 
art into life. Such assimilation means not only the enjoyment at the 
actual moment of seeing picture or statue, of hearing poem or symphony, 
but also (what is of more importance), the wealth of garnered-up im- 
pression which remains to us when the picture or statue has been long 
out of sight, the words of the poem have long been forgotten, the chords 
of the symphony have for years ceased to vibrate. For in the life of 
each of us there is, or might be, a sort of unseen treasury of beautiful 
things; we have the power if we choose of carrying with us many a 
precious immaterial thing, many a tapestry wrought by ourselves out 
of the threads, imperishably tinted, taken from poem or picture, with 
which we may deck ourselves when fate leads us into mere whitewashed 
mental lodgings, or squalid moral gaols ; many a beautiful nick-nack of 
thought or feeling, or fragmentary form, which remain to us when we 
are beggared of all else; and again, many a thing which will enhance 
the already excellent, things which will be as unseen lutes or viols with 
which to make music through the silent spring evening meadows, the 
silent autumn woods. A great stock of wealth, all contained in a tiny, 
nay, invisible thing, much more valuable than any purse ofold Fortunatus: 
a stock also, and mind this, of real wealth, not of the mere delusions with 
which in our weakness we try sometimes to sweeten our life, the 
dreams of passion and worship, to enjoy which we must waste our 
precious time in sleep, merely to wake up poorer and sadder than before. 
This we have, or might have; and to obtain it we require not merely to 
enjoy art superficially, momentarily, but to assimilate it into our nature, 
to make its impressions our own. But this possibility of assimilation of 
art into life cannot be obtained by the mere wishing ; it depends upon 
conditions which we can produce, and which we can also, and frequently 
do, prevent. As recognition means previous knowledge, so does assimi- 
lation mean a certain homogeneousness between that which absorbs and 
that which is absorbed ; and this seems to be the case far more in intel- 
lectual and moral matters than in mere physical ones. Completely new 
impressions are not perceived, since the very organs of perception are 
formed by the repetition of a but slightly varying act of perceiving ; the 
harmonic combinations which seem most obvious to our ears would pro- 
bably have left but a completely muddled impression on even the most 
musical of the men of antiquity. Hence it is that if artistic impressions 
are to be assimilated into our life, there must already exist in our life a 
habit of impression akin to those given wholesale by art; and also that 
there must be in the manner in which artistic impressions are presented 
to us something familiar, something analogous to the manner in which 
we obtain the ordinary inartistic impressions of life. There must, for 
such assimilation of art into life, be a rudiment of art already in life, and 
a habit of life still clinging to art. 

The rudiment of art exists in our life from the very nature and 
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origin of art; since those instincts which make us appreciate the com- 
plex things of art have originated and developed during our contact 
with the things of reality; we love, in nature, those lines, colours, 
shapes, and so forth which art later combines for us on a larger scale ; 
we love the elements of the work before the work itself is dreamed of. 
Thus the first condition for real artistic assimilation is already partly 
fulfilled from the very origin and history of our artistic perceptions. 
And quite of late, in our own country particularly, there has been a half 
instinctive, half deliberate attempt at supplying that much of the neces- 
sary familiarity with beautiful form and colour which is not provided 
by the hills and clouds and trees all about us. For, as during the best 
period of antiquity and the middle ages, with that flower of theirs which 
we call the Renaissance, the extraordinary activity of perception of form 
and colour produced not merely the imperishable works of independent 
and useless art, but also a great amount of beauty in all manner of 
humble, useful things; so, by a sort of reversing of phenomena, the 
laboriously acquired appreciation of the qualities of great works of art 
has in our time produced among a minority a greater irritability of 
artistic perception, a dissatisfaction with ugliness in common household 
properties, which has made people seek to surround themselves no longer 
with the hideous furniture, hangings, and utensils of twenty years ago, 
but with copies of those of the days when the sense of beauty which 
built cathedrals and painted Sixtine frescoes had its way also with the 
meanest chairs and tables and pots and pans. There are, indeed, some 
persons whom a smattering of modern ideas concerning the spontaneity 
of all things has made suspicious and contemptuous of this sudden pre- 
occupation about the shapes of chairs and tables, and the colours of carpets 
and chintzes ; and who, because this movement is the result of deliberate 
study, and therefore artificial, predict that it must for this reason be 
sterile. But the processes to which we owe so many now apparently 
spontaneous things, transplantation, irrigation, cropping, grafting, are all 
of them perfectly deliberate and artificial acts ; and as in point of fact 
all progress has originated in a minority, and the sole condition of its 
success is that the majority should be prepared to accept it, I think that 
this modern attempt at xsthetic improvement will certainly result, if 
not in improving our own art, at least in making us far more apprecia- 
tive of the art of other times. For just as it seems doubtful whether a 
person who has always contemplated with perfect satisfied familiarity a 
sofa or wall-paper of hideous design and abominable colour, will really 
enjoy in a statue by Praxiteles or a picture by Titian design and colour 
which is beautiful ; so also is it probable that a person accustomed from 
childhood to beautiful tones and colours in the carpet and walls of his 
room, will be far more likely to seek in statue or picture not psychologi- 
cal problems, historicevidence or romantic (and usually utterly gratuitous) 
suggestion, but the kind of beauty with which he is familiar in homely 
things and of which these great works are merely the most splendid 
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development. With this desire to introduce beauty into ordinary things 
is intimately connected another tendency of our day, but which has a 
moral as well as an artistic bearing—the noble tendency to make beauty 
accessible and familiar to every educated person. Art, when limited to 
such works as can be bought only by the very rich, becomes little better 
than the concomitant of French cookery, dresses from Worth, and 
hideously set diamonds: an object of ostentatious luxury; whereas if 
only a little of the artistic power concentrated in such work could be 
bestowed upon things of easy multiplication, small price, and ordinary 
use, it would not only bring pleasure into many lives in which pleasure 
is as scarce as flowers in a close, smoky town, but also train innumer- 
able men and women into an habitual perception of beauty, without 
which they must wander through all the galleries provided for them 
by the nation with mere vacant, unfamiliar wonder, and leave them 
as poor of durable artistic impressions as they entered them. There 
are, doubtless, many things for which the writer must always envy 
the artist, greater freedom and charm of impression, and the ineffably 
delightful sense that he is reproducing and not merely reminding, show- 
ing and not merely suggesting ; yet the writer has a more than compen- 
sating satisfaction in the thought that if pleasure he can give at all, he 
will give it to thousands of distant, unknown, pleasure-poor people ; and 
this sort of feeling can nowadays, when little is to be done in the way 
of public monuments, be got by the artist only by condescending or in 
reality rising to the level of such designing as can either be largely 
diffused for household properties or as can be indefinitely multiplied and 
put within reach of all, as in illustrations, Christmas cards, toy-books, 
and similar humble things. But of this, and of the far more honour- 
able position occupied by men like Mr. Randolph Caldecott or Mr. 
Walter Crane than by many a fastidious genius who produces works 
worthy of Giorgione or of Velasquez, in order that they may grace the 
smoking-room of an “h ”-less cotton-spinner, or the staircase of a Jewish 
broker, much more should be said than I can say in this place. 

I let myself be tempted into digression upon a subject in which the 
moral dignity of art, or rather of artists, seems to me greatly concerned, 
just at the moment when I had pointed out that of the two conditions 
necessary for the assimilation of artistic impressions into life, the one, 
namely, that the rudimentary perceptions of form and colour beauty 
should already be familiar to us before we go to great art, was not only 
partially provided by our natural surroundings, but further and most 
importantly facilitated by the recent movement in favour of giving beauty 
of form and colour to the necessaries which surround our daily home 
life. But there remains the other condition, whose fulfilment seems to me 
almost as necessary for the real absorption of art into life—the condition 
that there should be in our manner of receiving artistic impressions 
something analogous to that absence of strain, that familiarity with 
which we unconsciously assimilate the other impressions of our lives, 
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Now, it so happens that the tc:.dency of our time is towards rendering 
more and more difficult the fuifilment of this second condition, and that 
this is due to that self-same interest in art which has been so beneficial in 
beautifying common things ; by the same droll, but quite accountable, 
self-contradiction which makes enthusiasts for old architecture combine 
to protect the horrid disfigurement of historic buildings by the architects 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth century because they are in terror of 
the possible disfigurement thereof by the architects of our own day; the 
protection against modern Vandalism being freely extended to the 
Vandal work of the past. For this comparatively recent preoccupation 
about art has, while tending to surround ordinary men and women with 
beautiful furniture and accessories, at the same time induced a perfect 
habit of removing works of art from their natural and often beautiful 
surroundings in order to place them in a kind of artificial Arabia Petra 
of vacuity and ugliness. I should call this the modern gallery and 
concert tendency. We are so horribly afraid that a picture should get 
damaged by the smoke of the candles on the altar whence its Madonna, 
seated on her carpeted throne before the lemon spaliers, and its viol and 
lute playing angels rise almost fairy-like from among the freshly-cut 
sweet peas and roses, the scarlet pomegranate, and bright pink oleander 
blossoms in the coarse jars before it; we are so horribly afraid that 
smoke or sacristan (both freely taken into account by the painter) should 
possibly injure this picture, that we hasten to buy it, new frame it, 
stick it up under the glaring light of a gallery, among six dozen other 
pictures which either kill or are killed by it, with perhaps the additional 
charm of a plate glass, which reflects the outlines of the benches and chairs 
and the beautiful faces of the gaping or loafing visitors, And in our 
fervent appreciation we thus make it infinitely more difficult for the work 
of art to be appreciated. No, not appreciated ; I have used the wrong 
word. We do appreciate our works of art; we know all about the 
filiation of the schools and the characteristics of the epoch ; we know, 
every ignoramus of us, that, after all, there ars «uly three or four 
Leonardos and two Giorgiones in the wide world, that all the other 
exquisite things are “mere school-work, or by some imitator of the 
seventeenth century.” We know that we must not let our feelings 
cozen us with respect to antiques ; that, after all, we have only five or 
six utterly battered pieces of stone which can be unhesitatingly proved 
to be the statues mentioned by Pausanias, all the rest being the less 
talked of the better. All this we know, and the going to a gallery 
becomes daily more like a solemn sitting in judgment or listening to 
evidence ; we grow every day more and more appreciative. But do we 
enjoy more and more or less and less? Enjoy freely and simply ; let 
the impressions sink deliciously into us; keep them clinging to us as the 
unfading perfume of certain Eastern essences? I think, if we ask our- 
selves honestly, we shall find that we do so daily less and less. We 
shall find that even as some of our moments of keenest musical pleasure 
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have been during the casual hearing, in a church into which we have 
strayed, from a window as we passed along the street, some familiar 
melody sung certainly not by Madame Patti, played certainly not by 
Joachim or Rubinstein; so also the impressions of full artistic enjoy 
ment are strongest, not from mornings in the Elgin Room or the Louvre, 
but from an hour or so of rambling through some old town like Verona, 
or Padua, or Siena, where we have found some picture by Girolamo dai 
Libri, or Moroni, or Sodoma isolated over an altar, in the place, among 
the cheap finery, the tarnished finery, in the solitude and silence for 
which it was painted by its artist. 

But we are too persuaded of the awful value of art to leave it where 
it can be quietly enjoyed; instead of letting it crumble into vague 
impressions which are the rich and fruitful soil of our mind, we like to 
embalm art; to mummify it splendidly, to let it grow into a useless, 
utterly inorganic, unassimilated piece of grandeur. The fact is that 
instead of considering a fine statue or picture or piece of music as some- 
thing very akin, in mode of impressing us and value, to a fine group of 
trees, or a fine sheet of water, or a fine cluster of clouds, we have con- 
tracted an almost unconscious but intensely strong habit of considering 
such things from an historical, scientific, state-record point of view; as 
a papyrus of Pharaoh or a prepared cobra in a glass jar. Hence we 
have for our artistic heirlooms scruples exactly like those we should 
have about such scientific gimcracks. Ifa papyrus is incomplete, we do 
not set our learned men to patching it; and if a statue is hideously muti- 
lated, we do not let our artists restore it ; entirely overlooking the fact 
that the only value of the papyrus is in the authenticated facts it hands 
down from antiquity, whereas the only value of the statue is the 
beauty which that unrepaired mutilation may easily have marred. I 
am far from thinking that the Renaissance was right in having modern 
arms given to figures which had quite balance and completeness enough 
without such restorations; I am thinking at present of the question of 
noses and their absence; and I am well aware that I shall be set down 
as an utter Vandal for suggesting the mere question whether the worst 
restoration is not a less barbarity for us to inflict than the deliberate 
condemnation of some noble antique head to continue for ever a partial 
eyesore? Yet, feeling myself already a Vandal, I am hardened to the 
accusation, and I put forward my suggestion, which is as follows: 
No modern nose could disfigure or alter an antique head one-millionth 
part as much as that hideous wound (as in our lovely Demeter of the 
British Museum) which not only alters the whole relations of the 
features and distorts the most beautiful face by its unseemly rough flat- 
ness and its stump between eyes and mouth, but gives a loathsome 
sense of disease as completely distorting of the intellectual aspect of an 
antique as the physical mutilation is of its visual beauty. Nor do I 
know whether a collection of Phidian and Praxitelian gods and goddesses, 
looking like so many maimed and scrofulous creatures out of Orcagna’s 
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Triumph of Death, would have pleased a Greek; nor whether in our 
prudery about restoration we are not in reality respecting less the 
genius of the great masters who planned whole, entire, healthy figures, 
than a ragamuflin’s hand which defaced their work. Be this as it may, 
our modern fear of restoration greatly increases, instead of diminishing, 
the natural difficulty of assimilating impressions of beauty. It is left to 
our minds te reconstruct the mutilated statues; and after the greatest 
strain in this direction, we go away with the impression not so much of 
sane, living beauty, as of depressing, puzzling, and often actually revolt- 
ing imperfection. Another form of this modern appreciation of art, 
which makes art more and more difficult to assimilate into life, is the 
indignation of many people at such hotch-potch things as operas; 
because in every opera there is so much that is wholly unmusical, or of 
small musical value ; because an opera is not the same serious concern 
as an oratorio or a concert. It is perfectly true, as for instance Mr, 
Edmund Gurney has pointed out, that there is no possibility of making 
an opera into a well-blended mixture of several arts. But just for that 
reason there is in this incongruous hotch-potch a power of bringing art 
into life much greater than there is in oratorio or concert. The strain 
of a concert, of the mere attention of the ear for two hours, while the 
mind and eye remain idle, is esthetically wrong: it taxes instead of 
refreshing the musical sense; it is good for people who want to know 
what certain music is like, not for people who want to enjoy it. In 
the opera, on the contrary, the musical impressions are separated into 
groups by other exsthetical impressions or by impressions of real life: 
the melodies may be taken or left at will, a sine gud non this of all 
eesthetical enjoyment ; they are not forced upon one whether one be fit 
to enjoy them or not. An opera is a sort of little epitome of life: you 
move, look about, follow an action with eyes and mind, look at faces, 
dresses, and movements, take in words and sights; see and chat with 
your friends ; and if, with all this, you listen to the music, it is freely, 
as you would listen to the sound of birds among the numerous impres- 
sions of a walk in the country. It is quite wonderful how a little cheap 
plot, a little cheap scenery, dress and gesticulation, a little cheap words, 
a little talk with a neighbour or watching of unknown faces, how all 
this trumpery refreshes, enables one really to assimilate music. The 
explanation is that in this case our life, into which the music (if it is to 
be of any use) is to be absorbed, is going on, has all its powers of 
assimilation due to easy and general excitement. In the case of a con- 
cert our minds are tied as with a ligature: we may plunge our soul in 
music, but our spiritual life-blood is stagnant, and we are neither 
warmed nor refreshed. The difference between an opera and a concert 
is that between a town, with all its trivial details and its statues and 
pictures here and there, and an awful expanse of gallery. Hence I have 
called this modern tendency towards isolating art out of life, the gallery 
and concert tendency ; and it is very principally as a signal example of 
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this gallery and concert tendency that I resent the removal of the 
Botticellis from the Villa Lemmi. The villa with its frescoes was like 
some quiet evening with open windows, when the music is interrupted 
by conversation ; and when the sough of the trees and the chirping of 
the crickets outside, the noise of the children on the stairs within, 
keeps up a sense that besides art nature exists and life goes on. Of 
course such matters are often purely economical : a man cannot be 
expected to forego many thousands of francs for the sake of the superior 
artistic pleasure of a very few strangers, nor can a nation be expected to 
be so civilised as to prefer possessing frescoes among exquisite surround- 
ings hundreds of miles off, to possessing those same frescoes among arid 
surroundings within a few yards. No one can blame the owner of 
Villa Lemmi for selling his frescoes, nor the French Government for 
buying them. But those should be blamed to whom the kind of action 
typified by this Villa Lemmi business is a matter of great pride and self- 
congratulation, a sort of triumph of civilisation ; the daily increasing 
class of people who care for art, but who see nevertheless in any statue 
or picture still unmolested in its original church or villa, merely a sort 
of huge esthetic specimen, which must be immediately uprooted or run 
through with a pin, that it may as soon as possible enrich some artistic 
herbarium, or collection of dead butterflies. 

Meanwhile the little villa near Careggi looks as if nothing whatever 
more wonderful or important than the reaping of the corn, the bleaching 
of the wheat, the birth of an additional calf or farmer’s brat, had taken 
place since this time last year. The red cart is drawn up outside the 
old gate with its stone escutcheon, while the vegetables from the garden 
or the barrels from the vineyard on the hill-side are being piled into it; 
and the row of bells on the horse’s brass-studded harness jingle as he 
shakes his fly-worried head ; the cows are still being milked in the dark 
stable by the pale-green mulberry-tree; the vines still pruned on the 
spalier along the blackened wall; the roses still blow, and shed their 
pink petals on the strawberry beds all round the house; the brass 
pitcher still goes up and down on its wire through the lichen-stained, 
cloistered court; the peasant children still swing between the columns ; 
the old villa, with its square tower opened into a pillared loggia, looks 
just the same among the green cornfields and dark cypresses, against its 
background of olive-grey hills. The same as it did last year ; the same, 
most likely, as it did four hundred years ago. It has lost its frescoes, 
but, for all the greatness of Botticelli, it has lost less than have lost 
those poor, hustled, jostled paintings, expatriated, exiled on to that 
Louvre staircase: and, though it be quite forgotten and neglected 
henceforward, the Villa Lemmi has lost less than have we, good, self- 
satisfied people, in losing the sense that a painting is better in a farm- 
house where it can be enjoyed, than in the most superb gallery where it 
will be overlooked. 
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Che Curse of the Catafalques. 
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I raink I may safely say that, until the strange event which I am 
now about to relate, I had never been brought into close contact with 
anything of a supernatural character. I may have been so, of course ; 
but if I was, the circumstance made no lasting impression upon me. 
In the Curse of the Catafalques, however, I experienced a horror, so 
weird, so altogether unusual, that I fear it will be some time before I 
can wholly forget it. Indeed, I have not been really well ever since. 

I was not a success at home; in my anxiety to please a wealthy 
uncle upon whom I was practically dependent, I had submitted myself 
to a series of competitive examinations for a variety of professions, but 
had failed successively in all. I found afterwards, too late, that this 
was partly due to the fact that I had omitted to prepare myself by any 
particular course of study, which it would seem is almost indispensable 
to success in these intellectual contests. 

This was the view which my uncle himself took of the case, and con- 
ceiving that I was by no means likely to retrieve myself by any severe 
degree of application in the future—in which he was perfectly right— 
he had me shipped out to Australia, where he had correspondents and 
friends who were to put things in my way. 

They did put all manner of things in my way, and, as was only to 
be expected, I came to grief over every one of them. So at last, after 
giving a fair trial to every opening provided for me, I became convinced 
that my uncle had made a grave mistake in believing that I was suited 
for a colonial career. I resolved to return home and tell him so, and 
give him one more opportunity of repairing his error. He had failed to 
understand my capabilities, but I did not then (nor do I now) reproach 
him for that. It is a difficulty which I have felt myself. 

I now come to the period at which my story begins, I had booked 
my passage home by one of the Orient Line steamships from Melbourne 
to London, and, going on board about an hour before the ship was to 
leave her moorings, I made my way at once to the state-room which I 
was to share with a fellow-passenger, and found the fellow-passenger - 
there before me. My first view of him was not reassuring: he was a 
tall cadaverous young man of about my own age, and when I came in 
he was rolling restlessly upon the floor and uttering hollow groans in a 
really painful and distressing manner. 

I did my best to encourage him. “This will never do,” I said; “ if 
you're like this now, my good sir, what will you be when we're fairly 
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started !—you must reserve yourself for that. And why roll? The ship 
will do all that for you by-and-by.” 

He explained, with some annoyance, I thought, that he was suffering 
from mental agony—not sea-sickness. The possession of my fellow- 
creatures’ secrets has always a certain degree of interest for me, while it 
seldom proves unremunerative ; so by a little careful questioning I soon 
discovered what was troubling my companion, whose name, as I also 
learned, was Augustus McFadden. 

His story was shortly this: He had lived all his life in the Colony, 
where he was doing very fairly, when an eccentric old aunt of his over 
in England happened to die. She left him nothing, but gave the bulk 
of her property to a young lady, the daughter of a baronet of ancient 
family, in whom she was interested. No conditions were attached to 
the gift, but the testatrix stated it to be her earnest desire that the lady 
should, if possible, accept the hand of her nephew Augustus, should he 
come over to England and offer it within a certain time, and she had 
also communicated, by letter, her wishes in this respect to McFadden 
shortly before her death. 

“Chlorine’s father,” said McFadden—“ Chlorine is her name, you 
know” (I thought it was rather a bilious kind of name)—“Sir Paul 
Catafalque, wrote to me, inclosing his daughter’s photograph, and for- 
mally inviting me in her name to come over and do my best to carry 
out the last wishes of the departed—he added that my aunt’s executors 
would shortly forward me a packet, in which I should find certain 
explanations and directions for my guidance. . . . I did not wait for its 
arrival—I felt that my poor aunt’s wishes were sacred—the photograph 
was an eminently pleasing one—and so,” he added, with a heavy sigh, 
“T wrote at once to Sir Paul, accepting the invitation—miserable 
wretch that I am, I pledged my honour to present myself as a suitor ! 
and now, now here I am actually embarked on this desperate errand !” 

Here he seemed inclined to begin to roll again, but I stopped him. 
“ Really,” I said, “I think in your place, with a fair chance of obtaining 
a baronet’s daughter of pleasing appearance with a large fortune, I 
should try to bear up.” 

“You think so?” he groaned. “ You don’t know all! After I had 
despatched that fatal letter, the packet with my aunt’s instructions 
arrived. When I read the hideous revelations that packet contained, 
and knew the horrors to which I had unintentionally pledged myself, 
my hair stood on end (it is still on end—feel it)—but it was too late! 
Here I am, engaged to carry out a task from which my inmost soul 
recoils. If I dared but retract!” 

“Then why in the name of common sense don’t you retract?” I 
said. “ Write and say you have changed your mind, regret that a 
previous engagement deprives you of the pleasure of accepting—all that 
sort of thing.” 

“T would,” he said, “but I'am ashamed—her photograph is that of 
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a being whose contempt it would be agony to me to feel I had incurred, 
And, if I backed out of it now, she would despise me, wouldn’t she?” 

I owned that it was very likely indeed. 

‘You see my dilemma—lI cannot retract ; on the other hand, I dare 
not attempt to carry out my undertaking. The only thing that could 
at once save me and my honour would be my death on the voyage out— 
she would not suspect my cowardice then, my memory would be sacred 
to her!” 

“ Well,” I said, “you can die on the voyage out if you like—there 
need be no difficulty about that. All you have to do is just to slip over 
the side some dark night when no one is looking at you. I tell you 
what,” I added (for I began to feel an odd sort of interest in the poor 
weak creature): “if you don’t find your nerve equal to it when it 
comes to the point, I'll give you a leg over myself!” 

‘TI never intended to go as far as that,” he said, rather pettishly and 
without any sign of gratitude for my offer. ‘ It would be quite enough 
if she could be made to believe that I had died. I could live on here as 
before, happy in the thought that she was cherishing my memory, 
instead of scorning it. But then how can she be made to believe it? 
That’s the difficulty.” 

“ Precisely,” I said; “you can’t very well write and inform her 
that you died on the voyage. You might do this, though—sail to 
England as you propose, and then seek her out under another name 
and break the news to her.” 

“TI might do that, to be sure,” he said, with some animation; “I 
certainly should not be recognised—she has no photograph of me—I 
never have been photographed . . . but no,” he added with a shudder, 
“it’s no use—I can’t do it, I dare not trust myself under that roof! I 
must find some other way. Listen,” he said, after a short pause; “ you 
have given me an idea—you are going to London . . . they live near it, 
at a place called Parson’s Green. Can I ask a great favour from you 4 
Will you seek them out and, as a fellow-voyager of mine, call upon her ? 
I do not ask you to tell a positive untruth—but if in the course of the 
interview you could contrive to convey the impression that I had died 
on the passage home, you would be doing mea service I can never 
repay.” 

“TI should much prefer to do you a service that you could repay,’ 
I could not help suggesting. 

“She will not require strict proof. I could give you papers and 
things that would abundantly convince her you came from me. You 
will do me this great kindness—say that you will?” 

I hesitated for some time; not so much from conscientious scruples, 
as from a disinclination to give myself so much trouble for an entire 
stranger, gratuitously—but McFadden used arguments that have always 
had considerable weight with me, and so at last I consented to execute 
this little commission for him—and a consideration, 
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“ The only thing now is,” I said, when this was settled, “ how would 
you prefer to pass away? How would it be if I made you fall over and 
be devoured by a shark? That would be picturesque and striking, and I 
could do myself justice over the shark. I should make her weep con- 
siderably !” 

“That will not do at all!” he said irritably. ‘ Chlorine is a girl of 
delicate sensibilities—it would disgust her to picture any suitor of hers 
spending his last conscious moments inside a beastly repulsive thing 
like a shark. I do not wish to be associated in her mind with anything 
so unpleasant. I will die, sir, of a low fever (of a non-infectious type), 
at sunset, gazing at her portrait with my fading eyesight, and breathing 
with my last gasp a tender prayer for her welfare—she will cry more 
over that, sir!” 

“T think I could work that up very effectively—it ought to be 
touching,” I said; “but if you are going to expire in my state room, I 
think I ought to know a little more about you than I do now. We 
have a little time yet before we sail; perhaps you would not object to 
spend it in coaching me up in your life’s history 1” 

He did more than that—he supplied me with several documents to 
study on the voyage, and even abandoned to me the whole of his tra- 
velling arrangements, which proved very complete and serviceable. 

And then the “ All ashore” bell rang, and McFadden, as he bade me 
farewell, took from his pocket a bulky packet: ‘‘ You have saved me! ’ 
he said. ‘‘ Now I can banish every recollection of this miserable episode. 
. . . I need preserve my poor aunt’s directions no longer. Let them go, 
then, with the rest of it!” And, before I could prevent him, he had 
fastened a heavy jack-knife to the parcel, and dropped it through the 
cabin-light into the sea. 

He went ashore, and I have never seen him or heard of him since; 
but during the voyage I began to think seriously over the affair, and the 
more I thought of the task I had undertaken, the less I liked it. 

I was on my way to harrow up a poor young lady’s feelings by a 
perfectly fictitious account of the death of this poor-spirited creature, who 
selfishly chose thus to spare his reputation. 

It was not a pleasant commission, and had McFadden’s terms been a 
degree less liberal I doubt if I could have brought myself to undertake 
it. But it struck me that Chlorine might prove not inconsolable under 
judiciously sympathetic treatment ; and then she was wealthy, and lost 
none of her wealth by not marrying McFadden. 

On the other hand, I had not a penny, while my prospects might not 
appear roseate in her parents’ eyes. 

I studied her photograph ; it showed me a pale, pensive, but dis- 
tinctly pretty face, without much strength of character, pointing to a 
plastic nature which it would not be difficult for a man of my personal 
advantages to win and subdue had I the recommendation, like McFadden, 
of an aunt’s dying wishes. 
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In McFadden’s place, favoured by the romance which invested the 
whole affair, Chlorine’s money would have been mine in a month ! 

Then came the thought—why should I not procure myself these 
advantages ? 

Nothing was easier. I had only to present myself as Augustus 
McFadden (who was hitherto a mere name to them); the information I 
already had as to his past life would enable me to support the character 
respectably, and as it seemed that the baronet lived in great seclusion, I 
could contrive to keep out of the way of the few friends and relations 
I had in London until my position was secure. 

The scheme gradually came to exert a strange fascination over me; 
it opened out a far more manly and honourable means of obtaining a 
livelihood than any I had previously contemplated. 

It could injure no one—not McFadden, for he had given up all pre- 
tensions, while his regard for his reputation would be more completely 
gratified than ever; for I flattered myself that I should come nearer 
Chlorine’s ideal of him than he himself could ever have done. He had 
resigned himself to be tearfully regretted for a brief period ; he would be 
fondly, it might be madly, loved—by proxy, it is true—but then that 
was far more than he deserved. 

Chlorine would regain a suitor instead of hearing of his decease, 
while his mere surname could make no possible difference to her. 

And it was a distinct benefit to me; for with the aid of my assumed 
name and character success was almost a certainty. 

So, after really less mental deliberation than might be expected, I 
made up my mind to personate the chicken-hearted McFadden—and if 
ever an unfortunate man was bitterly punished for a harmless, if not 
actually a pious, fraud, by a season of intense and protracted physical 
terror, I was that person ! 


THE CURSE OF THE CATAFALQUES. 


II. 


After arriving in England, and before presenting myself in my new 
character at Parson’s Green, I took one precaution, to assure myself that 
I was in no danger of throwing myself away in a fit of youthful im- 
pulsiveness. J went to Somerset House, and carefully examined a copy 
of the late Miss Petronia McFadden’s last will and testament. 

Nothing could have been more satisfactory ; a sum of between forty 
and fifty thousand pounds was Chlorine’s unconditionally, a marriage 
with McFadden was merely recommended, and there was nothing what- 
ever in the will to prevent her property from passing under the entire 
control of a future husband. 

After this I could no longer restrain my ardour ; and so, one foggy 
afternoon about the middle of December, I found myself in a cab driving 
down the King’s Road, Chelsea, on my way to the house in which I 
reckoned upon winning a comfortable independence. 

We reached Parson’s Green in time—a small, triangular plot, bor- 
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dered on two of its sides by humble cottages and beerhouses, and on the 
third by some ancient mansions, gloomy and neglected looking, but not 
without traces of their former consequence. 

The cab stopped before the gloomiest of them all, a square, grim 
house, with dull small-paned windows, uncurtained and heavy-sashed, 
flanked by two narrow and slightly projecting wings, and built of dingy 
brick faced with yellow stone. Some old scrollwork railings, with a 
corroded frame in the middle, which had once held an oil lamp, separated 
it from the road; inside was a semicircular patch of rank grass, and a 
damp gravel sweep led from the heavy gate to a square portico, supported 
by two wasted black wooden pillars. 

As I pulled the pear-shaped bell-handle, and heard the bell tinkling 
and jangling fretfully within, and when I glanced up at the dull house- 
front looming cheerless out of the fog-laden December twilight, my 
confidence failed me for the first time. I was almost inclined to give up 
the whole thing and run away; but before I had made up my mind a 
mouldy, melancholy butler came out and opened the gate, and my oppor- 
tunity was gone for ever. : 

I remembered later that, as I walked up the gravel sweep, a wild 
and wailing scream pierced the heavy silence—it seemed half a lament, 
half a warning ; but coming, as I believe it did, from one of the loco- 
motives on the District Railway hard by, I attached no particular 
importance to it. 

I followed the butler through a dank and chilly hall, where an 
antique lamp was glimmering inside its dusty stained-glass panes, up a 
broad carved staircase, and along tortuous panelled passages, until at last 
he ushered me into a long and rather low reception-room, scantily fur- 
nished with the tarnished mirrors and spindle-legged brocaded furniture 
of the last century. 

A tall and meagre old man, with a long white beard and haggard, 
sunken black eyes, was sitting on one side of the high old-fashioned 
chimney-piece ; opposite him was a limp little old lady, with a nervous, 
anxious expression, and dressed in trailing black robes relieved by a 
little yellow lace about the head and throat. I recognised at once that 
I was in the presence of Sir Paul Catafalque and his wife. 

They both rose and advanced arm-in-arm to meet me, with a slow, 
stately solemnity. ‘ You are very welcome!” they said, in a faint 
hollow voice. “We thank. you for this proof of your chivalry and 
devotion. Such courage and self-sacrifice will have their reward ! ” 

I did not quite understand how I could be considered to have given 
any proofs, as yet, of chivalry or devotion; but it was gratifying, of 
course, to find that they looked at matters in that light, and I begged 
them not to mention it. 

And then, a slender figure, with a drooping head, a wan face, and 
large sad eyes, came softly down the dimly lighted room to me, and I 
met my destined bride for the first time. 
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I saw her eyes first anxiously raised to my face, and then resting 
upon it with a certain ineffable relief and satisfaction in them at the 
discovery that the accomplishment of Miss Petronia’s wishes would not 
be personally distasteful. 

I think that, upon the whole, I was myself slightly disappointed ; 
her portrait had considerably flattered her; the real Chlorine was 
thinner and paler than I had imagined, while there was a settled, 
abstracted melancholy in her manner which seemed likely to render her 
society depressing. 

I have always preferred a touch of archness and animation in 
womankind, and I should have greatly preferred to enter a more 
cheerful family; but, under all the circumstances, I felt scarcely in a 
position to be too particular. 

For some days after my arrival I remained with the Catafalques as 
their honoured guest, every opportunity being afforded me for establish- 
ing nearer and dearer relations with the family. 

But it was not a lively period; they went nowhere, no visitors 
ever called or dined, the days dragged slowly by in a dull and terrible 
monotony in that dim tomb of a house, which I found I was not 
expected to leave, except now and then when I contrived to steal 
out to smoke a pipe along the Putney road in the foggy evenings after 
dinner. 

The diligence with which I had got up McFadden’s antecedents 
enabled me to give perfectly satisfactory answers to most of the few 
questions that were put to me, and for the rest I drew on my imagina- 
tion. But what puzzled me for some time was their general attitude to 
myself; there was something of tearful admiration in it, of gratitude, a 
touch of pity too as for some youthful martyr, blended with an anxious 
hope. 

Now I was well aware that this was not the ordinary attitude of 
the parents of an heiress to an obscure and penniless suitor. I could 
only account for it at last by the supposition that there was some latent 
defect in Chlorine’s temper or constitution which entitled the man who 
won her to commiseration ; this explained, too, their evident anxiety to 
get rid of her. Anything of this kind would be a drawback of course, 
but forty or fifty thousand pounds would more than compensate for it— 
I could not expect everything. 

I had more trouble in bringing Chlorine to confess that her heart was 
mine than I had counted upon at first, although my ultimate success 
was never for a moment doubtful. Butshe seemed to have an unaccount- 
able shrinking from saying the word which bound us—a dread which 
she confessed was not for her own sake, but for mine. I thought such 
extreme self-depreciation very morbid, and devoted every energy to 
arguing her out of it. 

And at last I succeeded; it evidently cost her a great effort. I 
believe she swooned immediately afterwards, but of this I cannot be cer- 
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tain, for I did not lose a moment in seeking Sir Paul and clenching the . 
matter before Chlorine had time to repent. 

His manner of receiving me certainly struck me as odd and scarcely 
encouraging. “ We must hope for the best, my boy,” he said with a 
rather dreary sigh. “I own I am too selfish to try to deter you from 
your high purpose. You would probably prefer as little delay as 
possible.” 

“T should,” I replied promptly, pleased with his discernment. 

“Then leave all preliminaries to me: you shall be informed when 
the day and time have been settled. It will be necessary, as you are 
aware, to have your signature to this document, but I feel it my duty to 
warn you solemnly that by signing it you make your decision irrevoc- 
able. There is yet time if your courage fails you.” 

After such an intimation as that, I need not say that I was in such 
a hurry to sign that I did not even trouble myself to make out the some- 
what crabbed writing in which the terms of the agreement were set out. 
I presumed that since it was binding on me, the baronet would, as a man 
of honour, consider it equally conclusive on his side. Looking back on 
it all now, it seems simply extraordinary that I should have been so 
easily satisfied, have taken so little pains to find out exactly the position 
in which I wag placing myself, but I fell an easy victim to a naturally 
confiding and unsuspicious disposition. 

“Say nothing of this to Chlorine,” said Sir Paul, as I gave him back 
the document, “ until the final arrangements are made. She must not 
be needlessly distressed, poor child, before the time.” 

This seemed strange, too, but I promised to obey, supposing that he 
knew best. 

And so for some days after that I made no mention to Chlorine of the 
approaching day which was to unite us: we were much together, and I 
learnt to feel a personal esteem for her which was quite independent of 
her main attractions. Her low spirits, however, seemed constitutional, 
and I anticipated a dull and drizzly honeymoon. 

One afternoon the baronet took me aside mysteriously. “Prepare 
yourself, Augustus,” he said : “it is all arranged. The event upon which 
our dearest hopes depend will take place to-morrow, in the Grey 
Chamber, and of course at midnight.” 

This I thought a curious time and place for the ceremony, but I 
knew his eccentric love of retirement, and supposed he had procured 
some very special form of licence. 

“You do not know the place,” he added : “come with me and I will 
show it you, from the outside at least.” 

So he led me up the broad staircase, and stopping before an immense 
door covered with black baize and studded with brass nails, which gave it 
a hideous resemblance to a coffin-lid, he pressed a spring and it fell slowly 
back, revealing a long dim gallery leading to a heavy oak door with 
cumbrous metal plates and fastenings. 
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“ At twelve o’clock to-morrow night—Christmas Eve,” he said, under 
his voice, ‘‘ you will present yourself at the Grey Chamber—it is there 
that you must go through it.” 

I wondered why he should choose such a place for it, it would have 
been more cheerful in the drawing-room, but it was evidently a fancy of 
his, and I did not care to oppose it—I was too happy. I hastened to 
Chlorine, and, with her father’s permission, told her that the crowning 
moment of both our lives was fixed. 

It had the most astonishing effect upon her—she fainted away, just 
as she had done at the moment of giving her consent. I thought such 
conduct hypersensitive,and as soon as I had succeeded in bringing her round 
I remonstrated with her seriously. “It is highly creditable to your 
maidenly delicacy, my love,” I said, “but it is hardly complimentary to 
me!” 

“Do not think I doubt you, Augustus,” she said, “ but the ordeal is 
so terrible.” 

“There are cases,” I said grimly, “in which it has not proved 
absolutely fatal ; the victim occasionally survives the ceremony, I believe.” 

“‘T will try to hope so,” she said earnestly. I thought her insane, 
which alarmed me for the validity of the marriage. ‘I am weak, I 
know,” she resumed ; “ but I shudder to think of you in that Grey 
Chamber, going through it all alone.” 

My worst fears seemed confirmed: no wonder her parents were 
grateful to me for relieving them of such a responsibility. “ May I ask 
where you intend to be at the time?” I inquired. 

“You will not think us unfeeling, Augustus,” she said. ‘“ Papa 
thought that we should endeavour to forget our anxiety by seeking some 
distraction. So we are going to Madame Tussaud’s directly after 
dinner.” 

“Tf you forget your anxiety at Madame Tussaud’s, while I am cool- 
ing my heels in the Grey Chamber,” I said, “I don’t quite see how any 
clergyman will see his way to performing the ceremony—they won't 
marry us separately, you know.” 

This time it was her turn to be astonished. “ You are joking!” she 
cried : “you cannot really believe we are to be married in the Grey 
Chamber ?” 

“Then where are we to be married?” I asked, in utter bewilder- 
ment. “Hardly at Madame Tussaud’s 1” 

She turned upon me with what seemed a sudden misgiving. 
“ Augustus, tell me,” she said anxiously; “you have read your aunt’s 
last message to you?” 

Now, thanks to McFadden, this was my one weak point. I had not 
read it, and I felt myself upon delicate ground. It evidently related to 
business of importance which was to be transacted in this Grey Chamber, 
and, as the real McFadden clearly knew all about it, to confess ignorance 
would have been suicidal just then. 
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“Of course, darling, of course,” I said hastily; “it was my silly joke 
—you are quite right, there is something I have to arrange in the Grey 
Chamber before I can call you mine. I did not think you knew. But, 
tell me, why does it make you so uneasy?” I added, thinking that it 
might be prudent to find out what particular formality was expected 
from me. 

“T cannot help it,” she sighed ; “the test will be so searching ; are 
you sure that you are prepared at all points? I overheard papa say 
that no precaution could be neglected. . . . If this should come between 
us after all!” 

It was all clear now ; the baronet was not so easy to satisfy in the 
choice of a son-in-law as I had imagined ; he had no intention after all 
of accepting me without some inquiry into my previous habits and pro- 
spects. With characteristic eccentricity he was going to make the ex-. 
amination more impressive by holding it in this ridiculous midnight 
interview. 

I thought I could easily contrive to satisfy the baronet, and said as. 
much to Chlorine, with the idea of consoling her. ‘“ Why do you persist 
in treating me like a child, Augustus?” she said petulantly. ‘“ They 
have tried to hide all from me, but at least I know that in the Grey 
Chamber you will have to encounter one far more formidable, far harder 
to satisfy, than poor dear papa.” 

“T see you know all, dearest,” I said; “I was wrong. I will not 
try to deceive you again. I shall have to encounter some one who is all 
you say he is, but don’t be afraid, I shall come out of it with flying 
colours—you shall see !” 

I said no more about it then; but I saw that matters were worse 
than I had thought. I should have to deal with some stranger, some 
exacting and suspicious friend or relation, perhaps ; or, more probably, a 
keen family solicitor, who would put awkward questions, and even be 
capable of insisting on strict settlements. 

Love, in my opinion, has nothing in common with Law. Law, with 
its offensively suspicious restraints, its indelicately premature provisions 
—I would have nothing to do with it. I would refuse to meet a family 
solicitor anywhere, and I resolved to tell Sir Paul so at the first con- 
venient opportunity. 

The opportunity came after dinner, when we had retired to the 
drawing-room. Lady Catafalque was dozing uneasily in an armchair 
behind a firescreen, and Chlorine, in the inner room, was playing funereal 
dirges in the darkness, pressing the notes of the old piano with a languid 
uncertain touch. 

I drew a chair beside Sir Paul’s, and began to broach the subject 
calmly and témperately. “TI find,” I said, ‘we have not quite under- 
stood one another about this affair in the Grey Chamber. When I 
agreed to make that appointment there, I thought—vwell, it doesn’t 
matter what I thought—what I want to say now is, that, while I was 
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always ready to give you, as Chlorine’s father, every information you 
could reasonably require, I feel a delicacy in discussing my private affairs 
with an entire stranger.” 

‘“‘T don’t in the least understand you,” he said. ‘ What are you talk- 
ing about ?” 

I began all over again. “In short,” I concluded, “I don’t recognise 
your solicitor’s right to interfere in the matter, and I decline to meet 
him.” 

“Did I ever ask you to meet a solicitor anywhere 1” he said sternly. 
* And do you mean to tell me now that you do not know what has to 
be done to-morrow in the Grey Chamber ?” 

I saw that I was wrong again; but, as I was so obviously supposed 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the real nature of this perplexing 
appointment, I dared not betray my ignorance. I stammered something 
to the effect that I was referring to something else, some other interview 
which I had fancied was intended from some words of Chlorine’s. 

“ What Chlorine could have said to give you such an idea,” said the 
baronet, ‘‘ I have no notion—here she is, to answer for herself.” 

The faint mournful music had died away whilst we were speaking, 
and, looking up, I saw Chlorine, a pale slight form framed in the arch- 
way between the two rooms. 

Before her father could question her about the solicitor, however, 
she spoke, as if forced to do so by some irresistible hysterical excite- 
ment. 

“ Papa,” she said trembling ; “ dearest mamma. ... Augustus... 
I can bear it no longer. All my life I have felt that we have lived this 
strange life under the shadow of some fearful Thing—a Thing which no 
home can possess and be a happy one. I never sought to know more than 
this—I dared not ask. . . . But now, when I know that Augustus, to 
whom I have given my first, my only love, must shortly face this ghastly 
presence, I cannot rest till I know exactly what the danger is that 
threatens him. You need not fear to tell me all, I can bear to know the 
worst.” 

Lady Catafalque awoke with a faint shriek, and began to wring her 
long mittened hands and moan feebly; Sir Paul seemed slightly discom- 
posed and undecided. I began to feel exquisitely uncomfortable— 
Chlorine’s words pointed to something infinitely more terrible than a 
mere solicitor. 

* Poor girl!” said Sir Paul at last, “ we concealed the whole truth 
for your good, but perhaps the time has come when the truest kindness 
will be to reveal all. . . . Augustus, break to her, as you best know 
how, the nature of the ordeal before you.” 

It was precisely what I would have given worlds to know myself, 
and I stared at his gloomy old face with what I felt were glassy and 
meaningless eyes. At last I managed to suggest that the story would 
come less harshly from a parent’s lips. 
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“So be it,” he said. “Chlorine, my darling, take a chair, and, yes, 
take a cup of tea before I begin.” There was a little delay over this, 
the baronet being anxious that his daughter should be perfectly com- 
posed. No one thought about me, and I suffered tortures of suspense 
during the interval which I dared not betray. 

At last Sir Paul was satisfied, and in a dull monotonous tone, and 
yet with a gloomy sort of pride and relish, too, at the exceptional nature 
of his affliction, he began his weird and almost incredible tale. 

“ For some centuries,” he said, “ our unhappy house has been afflicted 
with a Family Curse. One Humfrey de Catafalque, by his familiarity with 
the Black Art, as it was said, attracted to his service a kind of Familiar, 
a dread and supernatural Being. Living in bitter enmity with the whole 
of his relations, to whom he bore for some reason an undying grudge, he 
bequeathed this baleful Thing with refined malice to his descendants for 
ever, as an inalienable heirloom. It goes with the title. The head of the 
family for the time being is bound to assign it a secret apartment under his 
own roof, and as each member of our house succeeds to the ancestral rank 
and honours, he must seek an interview with the Curse (for by that name it 
has been called for generations). In that interview it is decided whether 
the spell is broken for ever, or whether the Curse is to continue its 
blighting influence, and hold him in miserable thraldom until he dies.” 

“Then are you one of its thralls, papa?” faltered Chlorine. 

“Tam,” he said: “TI failed to quell it, as every Catafalque, however 
brave and resolute, has failed yet. It checks all my accounts. I have 
to go and tremble before it annually, and even habit has not been able 
to rob that awful Presence, with its cold withering eye, of all its terrors ! 
I shall never get quite accustomed to it !” 

Never in my wildest thoughts had I imagined anything one quarter 
so dreadful as this! I could not rest until I had satisfied myself that I 
was not atfected by these alarming family disclosures. 

“She’s frightened,” I said diplomatically, “she, ha, ha—she has got 
some idea / have to go through the same sort of thing, don’t you see? 
Explain that to her. ... J’m not a Catafalque, Chlorine, so it—it 
doesn’t interfere with me, eh? does it, Sir Paul?” 

“ You mean well, Augustus,” he said, “but we must deceive her 
no longer—she shall know the worst. Yes, my poor child,” he went on, 
to Chlorine, whose eyes were wide with terror—like my own. “Un- 
happily, although our beloved Augustus is, as he says, not a Catafalque 
himself, it does concern him—he, too, must deliver himself up at the 
appointed hour, and brave the malevolence of the Curse of the Cata- 
falques ! ” 

I could not say a word—the horror of the idea was altogether too 
much for me—I fell back on my chair in a state of speechless collapse. 

“Not only all new baronets,” continued Sir Paul, “ but every one who 
would seek an alliance with the females of our race must also undergo 
this test. Perhaps it is in some degree owing to this necessity that, ever 
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since Humfrey de Catafalque’s diabolical bequest, every maiden of our 
house has died a spinster!” (Here Chlorine hid her face with a low 
wail.) “It is true that in 1770 one suitor was found bold enough to 
face the ordeal! He was conducted to the chamber where the curse was 
then lodged, and left there. Next day they found him outside the door 
—a gibbering maniac!” 

I writhed on my chair. “ Augustus!” cried Chlorine wildly, “ pro- 
mise you will never permitthe Curse to turn you into a gibbering maniac ! 
If I saw you gibber, I should die!” 

I was very near gibbering then. I dared not trust myself to speak. 

“ Do not be afraid,” said Sir Paul more cheerfully. “ Augustus is 
happily in no danger. Allis smooth for him!” (I began to brightena 
little at this.) “His aunt Petronia had made a special study of these 
things, and had at last succeeded in discovering the master-word which 
alone can break the unhallowed spell. Her great interest in you, my 
child, and the reports she heard of her nephew’s excellent character gave 
her the idea that he might be the instrument which would rid us of the 
ban for ever. Her belief was well founded. Augustus has nobly offered 
himself, and, with his aunt’s instructions for his safeguard, failure is next 
to impossible.” 

Those instructions were somewhere at the bottom of the Melbourne 
docks! I could bear no more: “It’s simply astonishing to me!” I said, 
“that you can calmly allow this hideous Curse, as you call it, to have 
things all its own way up to the present, in the nineteenth century, and 
not six miles from Charing Cross !” 

“What can I do, Augustus?” he said helplessly. 

“Do? Anything!” I retorted wildly (I hardly knew what I said). 
“ Take it out for an airing (it must want an airing by this time) : take it 
out—and lose it. Get both the archbishops to step in and lay it for 
you! Sell the house, and make the purchaser take it with the other fix- 
tures, at a valuation, I wouldn’t have such a thing in my house—it’s 
not respectable! And I want you to understand one thing. My aunt 
never told me the whole truth. I knew there was some sort of a curse 
in the family—but I never dreamed it was as bad as that/ I never 
intended to be shut up alone with it. And I shall not go near the Grey 
Chamber !” 

“ Not go near it!” they cried aghast. 

“ Not on any account!” I said, beginning to recover my firmness. 
“If the Curse has any business with me, let it come down and settle it 
here before you all, in a straightforward manner. I hate mysteries. On 
second thoughts,” I added, fearing lest they might find means of acting 
on this suggestion, “I won’t meet it anywhere.” 

“ And why—why won’t you meet it?” they asked breathlessly. 

“ Because,” I explained desperately, “because I’m—I’m a Materialist” 
(I did not know I was anything of the sort, but I could not stay then to 
consider the point). “ How can I have any dealings with a preposterous 
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supernatural something which reason forbids me to believe in? There’s 
my difficulty—it would be inconsistent, and—and extremely painful to 
both sides.” 

“You forget,” said Sir Paul, “that you are pledged—irrevocably 
pledged—you must meet it. And let me beg you, my dear boy, to be 
more careful what you say. The Curse knows all that passes beneath 
this roof. This shocking ribaldry may hereafter be terribly remembered 
against you!” 

One short hour ago and I had counted Chlorine’s fortune as virtually 
my own! Now I saw with feelings I cannot unveil in any magazine 
that the time had come to abandon all my pretensions. It was a terrible 
wrench—but I had no other course but to state what would effectually 
shatter my fondest hopes. 

“T had.no right to pledge myself,” I said, with quivering lips, “‘ under 
all the circumstances.” 

“What circumstances?” they all three demanded at once. 

“Well, in the first place, I’m a base impostor—I am, indeed, I assure 
you,” I said very earnestly : “I’m not Augustus McFadden at all; my 
real name is of no consequence, but it’s not that. McFadden himself is, 
I regret to say, no more!” 

Now, why I could not tell the plain truth here has always been a 
mystery to me. I suppose I had been lying so long that it was difficult 
to break myself of the habit at so short a notice, but I certainly did mix 
things up to a hopeless extent. 

“Yes,” I continued sorrowfully, “he is dead—he fell overboard 
during the voyage and a shark seized him almost immediately. It was 
my melancholy privilege to see him pass away. For one brief moment I 
saw him between the jaws of the creature, pale but composed (I refer to 
McFadden, you understand, not the shark) ; he just glanced up at me, 
and then, with a smile the sweetness of which I shall never forget (it 
was McFadden’s smile, of course, not the shark’s), he—he desired to be 
kindly remembered to you all (he was always courteous, poor fellow). 
Directly after that he was gradually withdrawn from my horror-stricken 
view.” 

In bringing the shark in at all I was acting contrary to my instruc- 
tions, but I quite forgot them : all I could think of was how to escape 
making the acquaintance of the Curse of the Catafalques. 

“Then, sir,” said the baronet haughtily, “ you have basely deceived 
us all!” 

“‘ That is what I was endeavouring to bring out,” I replied. “You 
see it puts it quite out of my power to meet your family Curse ; I do not 
feel myself entitled to intrude on it. So, if you will kindly let some one 
fetch a cab in a quarter of an hour——” 

“Stop!” cried Chlorine. ‘ Augustus (I will call you by that name 
still), you must not go like this! It was for love of me that you stooped 
to deceit, and—and—Mr. McFadden is dead. If he were alive, it might 
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be my duty to remain free for at least two years; but he lies within the 
shark, and—and—you have taught me to love you. You must stay— 
stay and brave the Curse—and we may yet be happy!” 

How I blamed my folly in not telling the truth at first! ‘ When— 
when—I said McFadden was dead,” I explained hoarsely, “I was not 
speaking quite correctly. It was another fellow the shark swallowed— 
in fact, it was another shark altogether. And McFadden is alive and 
well at Melbourne ; but, feeling slightly alarmed at the Curse, he asked 
me to call and make his excuses. I have now done so, and will trespass 
no further on your kindness. So if you will tell somebody to bring a 
cab——” 

“Pardon me,” said the baronet, “we cannot part in this way. I 
always feared that your resolution would break down in some such way 
—it is only natural. Do you think we cannot see that these extra- 
ordinary stories are prompted by a sudden panic? I quite understand 
it, Augustus. I cannot blame you for it; but to listen to you would be 
culpable weakness on my part. It will pass away—you will forget your 
fears to-morrow. You must forget them; for, remember, you have 
promised! I dare not let you run the danger of exciting the Curse by 
a deliberate insult. For your own sake, I shall take care that your 
solemn bond is not forfeited.” 

I read beneath his words the innate selfishness which prompted 
them—the old man did not entirely believe me, and he was determined 
that he would not lose the smallest chance of escaping from the thraldom 
of his race by my means. 

I raved, I protested, I implored—but all in vain; they would not 
believe a single word I said ; they positively refused to release me; they 
insisted that, for my sake as well as their own, they were bound to insist 
upon my performing my engagement. 

And, at last, Chlorine and her mother left the room with a little 
contempt in their pity for my unworthiness; and after that, Sir Paul 
conducted me to my room, and left me, as he said, to return to my 
senses. 


III. 


What a night I passed! Tossing sleeplessly from side to side under 
the hearse-like canopy of my old-fashioned bedstead, I tortured my 
fevered brain with vain speculations as to the fate the morrow would 
bring me. 

I was perfectly helpless—I saw no way out of it; they would not 
believe me ; they were bent upon offering me up as a sacrifice to this 
private Moloch of theirs, the very vagueness of which made it doubly 
fearful. If I had only some idea what it was like to look at, I might 
not feel quite so afraid of it; the impalpable awfulness of the thing was 
what I found so terrible—the very thought of it made me fling myself 
about in an ecstasy of horror. 
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But by degrees I grew calmer and able to consider my position with 
something like composure, until, by daybreak, I had come to a final 
resolution. 

As I was evidently bound to meet my fate, the wisest course was to 
do so with a good grace; then, if by some fortunate chance I came well 
out of it, my future was insured. Whereas, if I went on repudiating 
myself to the very last, I might in time arouse suspicions which the 
most successful encounter with the Curse would not dispel. 

And then, after all, the affair might have been much exaggerated. 
By keeping my head, and exercising all my powers of cool impudence, I 
might surely manage to hoodwink this formidable relic of medieval 
superstition, which must have fallen rather behind the age by this 
time. 

It might even turn out to be (though I confess I was not very 
sanguine as to this) as big a humbug as I was myself, and the interview 
resolve itself into a sort of augurs’ meeting. 

At all events, I resolved to see this mysterious business out, and 
trust to my customary good fortune to bring me safely through. I came 
down to breakfast something like my usual self, and I managed to 
reassure the family, in contradicting by word and deed my weakness of 
the night before. 

From a mistaken consideration for me, they left me to myself for the 
whole of the day ; and, although I was as determined as ever to make a 
bold fight for the fortune that I saw in danger of eluding me, I moped 
about that gloom-laden house with a depression that deepened every 
hour. 

We dined almost in solemn silence; Sir Paul made no remark, 
except as he saw my hand approaching a decanter, when he would 
observe that I had need of a clear head and strong nerves that night, 
and warn me to beware of the brown sherry. 

Chlorine and her mother stole apprehensive glances at me from time 
to time, and sighed heavily between the courses, their eyes brimming 
with unshed tears. It was not a lively meal. 

It came to an end at last; the ladies rose, and Sir Paul and I sat 
brooding silently over the dessert. I think both of us felt a delicacy in 
beginning a conversation. 

But before I could venture upon a safe remark, Lady Catafalque and 
Chlorine returned—dressed, to my unspeakable horror, in readiness to 
goout. Worse still, Sir Paul apparently intended to join them. 

“It is now time to say farewell,” he said, in his hollow voice. “ You 
will need a season of self-preparation ; you have more than three hours 
yet. At midnight you will go to the Grey Chamber. You will find the 
Curse prepared for you.” 

“You are not all going!” I cried. I had never expected this. They 
were not a gay family to sit with; but even their company was better 
than my own. 
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“We must,” they said: “it is one of the traditions connected with 
the Curse. No human being but one must be in the house during the 
night appointed for the interview. The servants have already left it, 
and we ourselves are about to pass the night at a private hotel, after 
a brief visit to Madame Tussaud’s, to allay, if possible, our terrible 


anxiety,” 
I believe at this I positively howled with terror—all the old fears 
came back with a sudden rush. “ Don’t leave me all alone with it!” 


I cried. “TI shall go mad if you do!” 

Sir Paul turned on his heel with a gesture of contempt, and his wife 
followed. Chlorine remained behind for one instant. I had never 
thought her so pretty before, as she looked at me with a yearning pity 
in her pale face. 

“ Augustus,” she said, “show me I was not mistaken in you. I 
would spare you this if I could; but you know I cannot. Be brave, 
now, or you will lose me for ever!” , 

I felt a stronger determination to win her then than I had ever done 
before—her gentle appeal seemed to make a man of me once more ; and, 
as I kissed the slender hand she held out to me, I vowed sincerely enough 
to prove myself worthy of her. 

Almost immediately after that the heavy front door slammed behind 
them, the rusty old gate screeched like a banshee as it swung back with 
a hollow clang. I heard the carriage wheels grinding the slush, and 
knew that I was alone—shut up on Christmas Eve in that sombre 
house, with the Curse of the Catafalques for my only companion ! 

Somehow the generous ardour with which Chlorine had inspired me 
did not last very long. Before the clock struck nine I found myself 
shivering, and I drew up a clumsy old leathern armchair close to the fire, 
piled on the logs, and tried to overcome a horrible sensation of internal 
vacancy and look my situation fairly in the face. 

However repugnant it might seem to one’s ordinary common-sense 
ideas, there was no possible doubt that there was something of a super- 
natural order shut up in that great chamber, and also that, if I meant to 
win Chlorine, I should have to go up and have some kind of an interview 
with it. 

If I could only have had some distinct idea of what this would be! 
What description of being should I find this Curse? Would it be aggres- 
sively ugly—like the bogie of my childish days? Or should I see an 
awful unsubstantial shape, draped in clinging black, with nothing visible 
but a pair of hollow burning eyes and one long, pale, bony hand? Really 
I could not decide which would be the more trying. 

All the frightful stories I had ever read came crowding into my un- 
willing mind. One in particular of a Marshal Somebody, who, after 
much industry, succeeded in invoking an evil spirit, which came bouncing 
into the room, shaped like a gigantic ball with (I think) a hideous face 
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in the middle of it, and the horrified marshal could not get rid of it until 
after hours of hard praying and persistent exorcism. 

Only suppose the Curse should be something like that! 

Then there was another appalling tale I had read in some magazine 
—a tale of a secret chamber, too, and almost a parallel case to my own, 
where the heir of a great house had to go in and meet a mysterious aged 
person with strange eyes and an evil smile, who wanted to shake hands 
with him. I determined that I would steadfastly refrain from shaking 
hands with the Curse of the Catafalques. 

If I had only had McFadden’s aunt’s instructions I should have felt 
safer ; but I had no hint even for my conduct, and besides I was an im- 
postor, about to confront a power which knew nearly everything! For 
a moment the desperate thought occurred to me of confessing all, and 
sobbing out. my deceit upon its bosom. But suppose it had no such 
thing as a bosom, what then ? 

By this time I had worked up my nerves to such a pitch of terror 
that it was absolutely necessary to brace them. I did brace them. I 
emptied all three of the decanters, but Sir Paul’s cellar being none of 
the best, the only result was that I began to feel exceedingly unwell 
without gaining any perceptible moral courage. 

I dared not smoke, though tobacco might soothe me. The Curse, 
being old-fashioned, might object to it, and I was anxious to do nothing’ 
to prejudice it against me. -* 

So I simply sat there and shook. Every now and then I heard steps . 
on the glistening path outside ; sometimes a rapid tread of some happy 
person no doubt on his way to scenes of Christmas revelry, and little 
dreaming of the miserable wretch he passed; sometimes the slow, © 
elephantine tramp of the Fulham policeman on his heat. 

What if I called him in and gave the Curse into custody—say for 
putting me in bodily fear, or for being found on the premises under 
suspicious circumstances ? 

There was a boldness in thus cutting the knot which rather fascinated 
me; but most probably, I thought, the stolid officer would decline to 
interfere on some pretext, and, even if he did, Sir Paul would be deeply 
annoyed to hear of his Family Curse spending its Christmas in the cell 
of a police station. He would certainly consider it a piece of unpardon- 
able bad taste on my part. 

So one hour passed. A few minutes after ten I heard footsteps again 
and voices in low consultation, as of a band of men outside the railings. 
Could there be any indication without of the horrors those walls con- 
tained ? 

But the gaunt house front kept its secret. They were merely the 
waits. 

They struck up the old carol, “God rest you, merry gentleman, let 
nothing you dismay!” which, of course, was very appropriate, and fol- 
lowed it up with that most doleful of airs, “ The Mistletoe Bough,” which 
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they gave with some wheeziness but intense feeling. At first I hada 
vague comfort in listening. I felt that I was not quite alone, andI even 
had a faint hope that the Curse might hear and be softened by the strains, 
Such things have been known to happen at this season of the year. But 
they did play so infernally that I was soon convinced that such music 
could only have an irritating effect, and I rushed to the window and 
beckoned to them to go away. 

I had better have left it alone, for they took it as an encouragement, 
and played on yet more villainously, while one of the band remained at 
the gate for quite a quarter of an hour, ringing incessantly, in the vain 
expectation of some gratuity. 

This must have stirred the Curse up quite enough ; but after they 
had gone there came a man with a barrel-organ, and his barrel-organ 
had been out in the weather for so long that it had become altogether 
demoralised, or, as it were, deranged. When he turned the handle it 
brayed out confused portions of its entire repertory all at once with a 
maddening effect. Even its owner seemed aware that there was some- 
thing wrong, for he stopped occasionally, probably struck aghast at the 
din, but apparently he still hoped that by perseverance he would bring 
the instrument round, and Parson’s Green being a quiet place for the 
experiment he remained there for some time, every fresh discord lessening 
*my chances of success. 

«He went too at last, though not before he must have rendered the 
Curse absolutely rabid; and then, as the hour-hand stole on towards 
eleven, my excited fancy began to catch strange sounds echoing about 
the old house—sharp reports from the furniture, sighing moans in the 
windy passages, doors shutting, and, worse still, stealthy padding foot- 
steps above and outside in the ghostly hall. 

I sat there in a cold perspiration until I could really bear it no 
longer. 

My nerves wanted more bracing than ever. I got out the spirit case, 
and after I had consumed several consecutive tumblers of brandy and 
water my fears began at last to melt rapidly away. 

What a ridiculous bugbear I was making of the Thing after all! 
How did I know that I should not find this dreaded Curse as pleasant 
and gentlemanly a demon—or familiar, or whatever it was—as a man 
could wish to meet ? 

I would go up at once and wish it a merry Christmas. That would 
put it in a good temper. On the other hand, it might look as if I was 
afraid of it. Afraid! ha, ha! Why, for two straws I would go up and 
pull its nose for it, if it had a nose? At all events, I would go up to 
the door of the Grey Chamber, and defy it boldly—perhaps not exactly 
defy it, but just goas faras the corridor to get used to the neighbourhood. 

I made my way with this object, rather unsteadily, up the dim and 
misty staircase, and opened the coffin-lid door which led to the corridor, 
down which I looked apprehensively. 
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The strange metal fittings on the massive door of the Grey Chamber 
seemed to be all flashing and sparkling with a mysterious pale light, like 
electricity, or perhaps phosphorus, and from under the door camea sullen 
red glow, while I heard within sounds like the roar of a mighty wind, 
above which rose at intervals peals of fiendish mirth, accompanied by a 
hideous dull clanking. 

Evidently the Curse was getting up the steam to receive me. 

I did not stay there long. It might dart out suddenly and catch me 
eavesdropping—a bad beginning of our acquaintance. I got back to the 
dining-room somehow, and found the fire out, and the time, which was 
just visible by the fast dimming lamp, a quarter to twelve. 

Only fifteen more short minutes and, unless I gave up Chlorine and 
her money for ever, I must go up and knock at that awful door, and 
enter the presence of the frightful mystic Thing that was roaring and 
laughing and clanking inside. 

I sat staring stupidly at the funereal black face of the clock, watching 
the long gold hand steal relentlessly on. In six minutes I should be 


beginning my desperate duel with one of the powers of darkness! It 


gave me a sick qualm as I thought of it, and still the time wore on. 

I had but two precious minutes left, when the lamp gave a faint 
gurgling sob, like a death-rattle, and went out, leaving me in the dark 
alone. 

If I lingered, the Curse might come down and fetch me, and the 
horror of this made me resolve to go up at once; punctuality might 
propitiate it. 

I groped my way to the door, reached the hall, and stood there, sway- 
ing for a moment under the old stained-glass lantern, Then I began to 
be aware of the terrible fact that I was not in a condition to transact 
any business successfully—much less to go through an encounter with 
the Curse of the Catafalques! I had disregarded Sir Paul’s well-meant 
warning at dinner—I was not my own master—I was lost ! 

I was endeavouring to get upstairs when the clock in the room below 
tolled twelve, and from without the faint peal and chime from distant 
steeples proclaimed that it was Christmas morning—my hour had come! 

I made one more desperate effort to go up, and then—then, upon my 
word, I don’t know how it was, but I happened to see my hat on the hat- 
rack below, and I did what I venture to think most men in my position 
would have done too. 

I renounced my ingeniously elaborate scheme for ever ; I rushed to 
the door (which was fortunately unbolted and unlocked), and the next 
moment I was making for the King’s Road with an unsteady run, as if 
the Curse itself were at my heels. 


There is little more to say; for weeks I lay in hiding, trembling 
every hour lest the outraged Curse should hunt me down at last; my 
belongings were all at Parson’s Green, and for obvious reasons I dared not 
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write or call for them, nor indeed have I seen any of the Catafalques 
since my ignominious flight. 

I had been trapped and cruelly deceived—my hopes of an ample and 
assured income with a wife I could honestly love are fled for ever—but, 
although I regret this bitterly and sincerely, I am now resigned, for the 
price of success was too tremendous. 

Perhaps there may be one or two who read this whose curiosity has 
been excited in the course of my strange and unhappy story, and who 
may feel aslight disappointment at not learning after all what the Curse’s 
personal appearance is, and how it comports itself in its ghastly Grey 
Chamber. For myself, I have long ceased to feel any curiosity on the 
subject, but I can only suggest that full information as to these points 
would be easily obtained if any unmarried male person of unexceptionable 
recommendations were to call at Parson’s Green and ask Sir Paul’s "per- 
mission to pay his addresses to his daughter. 

I shall be very happy to allow my name to be used as a reference. 

















B San Carlo Superstition. 
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SEVERAL years ago I considered in the pages of the Cornuit~L Macazine, 
under the title of “A Gambling Superstition,” a plan by which some 
fondly imagine that fortune may be forced, and showed how illusory the 
scheme really is which at first view appears so promising. I propose 
now to consider another plan, the fallacy in which cannot be quite so 
readily seen, though in reality it is as unmistakable, when once the 
conditions of the problem are duly considered, as in the other. 

Let me in the first place briefly run through the reasoning relating 
to the simpler problem ; because the discussion of the other turns in fact 
on a comparison between the two. 

The simple idea for winning constantly at any such game as rouge et 
noir is as follows :—The player stakes the sum which he desires to win, 
say 17, Either he wins or loses. If he wins he again stakes 1/., having 
already gained one. If, however, he loses, he stakes 27. If this time he 
wins, he gains a balance of 1/., and begins again, staking 1/., having 
already won 1/. If, however, he loses the stake of 2/., or 3/. in all (for 
17. was lost at the first trial), he stakes 4/. If he wins at this third trial 
he is 1/. to the good, and begins again, staking 1/. after having already 
won l/. If, however, he loses, he stakes 8/. It will readily be seen that 
by going on in this way the player always wins 1/., when at last the right 
colour appears. He then, in every case, puts by the 1/. gained, and 
begins again. 

It seems then at first as though all the player has to do is to keep 
on patiently in this way, starting always with some small sum which he 
desires to win at each trial, doubling the stake after each loss, when he 
pockets the amount of his first stake and begins again. At each trial 
the same sum seems certainly to be gained, for he cannot go on losing for 
ever. So that he may keep on adding pound to pound, ad infinitum, or 
until the “bank” tires of the losing game. 

The fallacy consists in the assumption that he cannot always lose. 
It is true that theoretically a time must always come when the right colour 
wins. But the player has to keep on doubling his stake practically, 
not theoretically ; and the right colour may not appear till his pockets 
are cleared. Theoretically, too, it is certain that be the sum at his 
command ever so large, and the stake the bank allows ever so great, the 
player will be ruined at last at this game, if—which is always the case— 
the sum at the command of the bank is very much larger. It would be 
so even if the bank allowed itself no advantage in the game, whereas we 
kuow that there is a certain seemingly small, but in reality decisive, 
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advantage in favour of the bank at every trial. Apart from this, 
however, the longest pocket is bound to win in the long run at the game 
of speculation which I have described. For though it seems a tolerably 
sure game, it is in reality purely speculative. At every trial there is an 
enormous probability in favour of the player winning a certain insignifi- 
cant sum ; but, per contra, there isa certain small probability that he 
will lose, nota small sum, or even a large sum, but all that he possesses— 
supposing, that is, that he continues the game with steady courage up to 
that final doubling which closes his gambling career, and also supposing 
that the bank allows the doubling to continue far enough; if the bank 
does not, then the last sum staked within the bank limit is the amount 
lost by the player, and though he may not be absolutely ruined, he loses 
at one fell swoop a sum very much larger than that insignificant amount 
which is all he can win at each trial. 

Although this gambling superstition has misled many, yet after all 
it is easily shown to be a fallacy. It is too simple to mislead any 
reasonable person long. And indeed, when it has been tried, we find 
that the unfortunate victim of the delusion very soon wakes to the fact 
that his stakes increase dangerously fast. When it comes to the fifth or 
sixth doubling, he is apt to lose heart, fearing that the luck which has 
gone against him five times in succession may go against him five times. 
more, which would mean that the stake already multiplied 32 times 
would be increased, not 32 times, but 32 times 32 times, or 1024 
times, which would either mean ruin, or a sudden foreclosure on the 
bank’s part, and the collapse of the system. 

For the benefit of those who too readily see through a simple scheme 
such as this, gamblers have invented other devices for their own or 
others’ destruction, devices in which the fallacy underlying all such 
plans is so carefully hidden that it cannot very readily be detected. 

Here, for instance, is a pretty little martingale recently submitted to 
me by a correspondent of Knowledge :— 

The gambler first decides on the amount which he is to win at each 
venture—if that can be called a venture which according to his scheme 
is to be regarded as an absolute certainty. Let us say that the sum to 
be won is 107. He divides this up into any convenient number of parts, 
say three; and say that the three sums making up 10/. are 3/., 37, and 
47, Then he prepares a card on the annexed plan, where w stands for 
winnings, L for losses, and m (for martingale) 








heads the working column which guides the gam- | ~ | | 
bler in his successive ventures. £3 
The first part of the play is light and fanciful : : 


the player—whom we will call A—stakes any 
small sums he pleases until he loses, making no 
account of any winnings which may precede his first 
loss. This first loss starts his actual operations. Say the first loss amounts 
to 2/.: A enters this sum in the third column as a loss, and also in the 
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second under the cross-line. He then stakes the sum of this number, 2, 
which is now the lowest in column y, and 3, the uppermost—that is, he 
stakes 5/7. If he loses, he enters the lost 5/. in columns m and 1; and 
next stakes 8/., the sum of the top and bottom figures (3/. and 5/.) in 
column mM. He goes on thus till he wins, when he enters under the 
head w the amount he has won, and scores out in column m the top and 
bottom figures, viz. the 3/. (at the top), and the last loss (at the bottom). 
This process is to be continued, the last stake, if it be lost, being always 
scored at the bottom of column , as well as in the loss column, the last 
win being always followed by the scoring out of the top and bottom remain- 
ing numbers in column m. When this process has continued until all 
the numbers in column ™ are scored out, A will be found to have won 
10/.: and whatever the sum he had set himself to win in the first 
instance, sa long as it lies well within the tolerably wide limits allowed 
by the bank, A will always win just this sum in each operation. 

Let us take a few illustrative cases, for in these matters an abstract 
description can never be so clear as the account of some actual case. 

Consider, then, the accompanying account by A of one of these little 
operations. The amount which A sets out to win is, as before, 10/. 
He divides this up into three parts—3/., 31., and - == 


























41. He starts with a loss of 2/., which he sets = w | M | L 
in columns M and 4. He stakes next 5/. and eng 
loses, setting down 5/. in columns m and L. “ 

He stakes 8/., the sum of the top and bottom 4 
numbers in column M, and wins. He therefore ee a 
sets 87. under w, and scores out 3/, and 5/., the 5 5 
top and bottom numbers in column m. (The | £8 5 5 
reader should here score out these numbers in : : 
pencil.) The top and bottom numbers now 4 

remaining are 3/, and 27. Therefore A stakes |-——-— |——— 

now 51, Say he loses. He therefore sets down 2 | — 











5/. both in column M and column 1, and stakes 

8/., the sum of the top and bottom. numbers under m. Say he loses 
again. He therefore puts down 8/, under columns M and 1, and stakes 
111, the sum of the top and bottom numbers underm. Say he wins. He 
puts down 11/. under w, and scores out the 3/. left at the top and the 8/. 
leftat the bottom of the column under m. (This the reader should do in 
pencil.) He then stakes 9/., the sum of the top and bottom numbers (4/ 
and 5/. respectively) left under m. Say he winsagain. He then puts down 
92. under w, and scores out the 4/, left at the top and the 5/. left at the 
bottom of the column under m. There now remains only one number 
under M, namely 2/., and therefore A stakes 2/. Let us suppose that he 
loses. He puts down 2/. under m and 1, and, following the simple rule, 
stakes 47. Say he wins. He then puts down 4/. under w, and scores 
out 27. and 2/., the only two remaining numbers under m. A therefore 
now closes his little account, finding himself the winner of 8/., 11/., 9/., 
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and 41., or 327. in all, and the loser of 2/., 5/., 5/., 87., and 20., or 220. in 
all, the balance in his favour being 10/., the sum he set forth to win. 

It seems obvious that the repetition of such a process as this any 
convenient number of times at each sitting must result in putting into 
A’s pocket a considerable number of the sums of money dealt with at 
each trial. In fact it seems at a first view that here is a means of ob- 
taining untold wealth, or at least of ruining any number of gambling 
banks. 

Again, at a first view, this method seems in all respects an immense 
improvement on the other which I considered under the title of “A 
Gambling Superstition.” For whereas in that method only a small 
sum could be gained at each trial, while the sum staked increased after 
each failure in geometrical progression, in this second method (though it 
is equally a gambling superstition) a large sum may be gained at each 
trial, and the stakes only increase in arithmetical progression in each 
series of failures. 

The comparison between the two plans comes out best when we take 
the sum to be won undivided, when also the system is simpler ; and, 
————, further, the fallacy which underlies this, like every 
w | x | & | system for gaining money with certainty, is more 
readily detected. 

Sitinseed Take, then, the sum of 10/., and suppose 5/. the 

| 5 £5 | first loss, after which take two losses, one gain, one 

25 | 95 | loss, and two gains. The table will be drawn up 

£35 | 20 | 20 | then as shown,—with the balance of 10/., according 
4 | to the fatal success of this system. 

On the other hand, take the other and simpler 

| £65 | method, where we double the original stake after 

-———-—"———" each failure, Then supposing the losses and gains 

to follow in the same succession as in the case just considered, note that 

the first gain closes the cycle. The table has the following simple form 
_ (counting three losses to begin with) :— 

We see then at once the advantage in the simpler plan 
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——|———/ which counterbalances the chief disadvantage mentioned 
~ | above. This disadvantage, the rapid increase of the sum 
£80 40 | staked, is undoubtedly serious; but on the other hand, 
4 con —| there is the important advantage that at the first success 
£80 | £70 | the sum originally staked is won ; whereas, according to 








the other plan, every failure puts a step between the 
player and final success. It can readily be shown that this disadvantage 
in the less simple plan we are now specially considering just balances the 
disadvantage in the simple plan we considered first. 

But now let us more particularly consider the probabilities for and 
against the player involved in the plan we are dealing with. 

Note in the first place that the player works down the column under 
m from the top and bottom at each success, taking off two figures, and at 
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each failure adding one figure at the bottom. To get then the number 
of figures scored out we must double the number of successes ; to get 
the number added we take simply the number of failures, and the total 
number of sums under mM is therefore the original number set under m, 
increased by the number of failures. He will therefore wipe out, as it 
were, the whole column, so soon as twice the number of successes either 
equals or exceeds by one the number of failures (including the first which 
starts the cycle). Manifestly the former sum will equal the latter, when 
the last win removes two numbers under M, and will exceed the latter 
by one when the last win removes only one number under m. 

Underlying the belief that this method is a certain way of increasing 
the gambler's store, there is the assumption that in the long run twice 
the number of successes will equal the number of failures, together with 
the number of sums originally placed under m, or with this number in- 
ereased by unity. And this belief issound; for according to the doctrine 
of probabilities, the number of successes—if the chances are originally 
equal—will in the long run differ from the number of failures by a 
number which, though it may perchance be great in itself, will certainly 
be very small compared with the total number of trials. So that twice 
the number of successes will differ very little relatively from twice the 
number of failures, when both numbers are large ; and all that is required 
for our gambler’s success is that twice the number of successes should 
equal once the number of failures, together with a small number, viz. the 
number of sums originally set under Mm, or this number increased by 
unity. So that we may say the gambler is practically certain to win in 
the long run. 

In this respect the method we are now considering resembles the 
gambling superstition before examined. In that case also the gambler 
is sure to win in the long run, as he requires but a single success to 
wipe out the losses resulting from any number of failures. He is in 
that case sure to succeed very much sooner (on the average of a great 
number of trials) than in the latter. 

But we remember that even in that case where success seems so 
assured, and where success in the long run—granting the long run—is 
absolutely certain, the system steadily followed out means not success 
but ruin. No matter what the limit which the bank rules may assign 
to the increase of the stakes, so long as there is a limit, and so long as 
the bank has a practically limitless control of money as compared with 
the player, he must eventually lose all that he possesses. 

So that we must not too hastily assume that because the method we 
are considering ensures success in the long run, the gambler can win to 
any extent when the long run is not assured to him. Here lies the 
fallacy in this, as in all other methods of binding fortune to the gambler’s 
wheel, ‘The player finds that he must win in the long run, and he never 
stops to inquire what run is actually allowed him. It may bea short 
run, or a fair run, or even a tolerably long run; but the question for 
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him is, will it be long enough? And note that it is not only the limita- 
tion which the bank may assign to the stakes which we have to con- 
sider: the gambler’s possessions assign a limit, even though the bank 
may assign none. 

Let us see, then, what prospect there is that in this, as in the other 
case, a run of bad luck may ruin the player,—or rather, let us see 
whether it be the case that in this, as in the other system, patient per- 
severance in the system may not mean certain ruin,—which ruin may 
indeed arrive at the very beginning of the confident gambler’s career. 

Instead of all but certainty of success in each single trial which 
exists in the simpler case, there is in the case we are considering but a 
high degree of probability. It is very much more likely than not that 
in a given trial the gambler will clear the stake which he has set him- 
self to win. (This is why we so often hear strong expressions of faith 
in these systems—again and again we are told with open-mouthed ex- 
pressions of wonder that these systems must be infallible, because, says 
the narrator, I saw it tried over and over uyain, and always with suc- 
cess.) Granted that it is so; indeed, it would be a poor system which 
did not give the gambler an excellent chuuve of winning a small stake, 
in return for the risk, by no means evanescent, that he may lose a very 
large one. 

Observe, now, how the chances for and against are balanced between 
the two systems. Suppose such a run of ill-luck as in the simpler 
system would mean absolute defeat, because of the rapid increase (by 
doubling) of the sum staked by the gambler. Say, for instance, a 
bank allows no stake to exceed 1,000/., so that ten doublings of a 
stake of 1/., raising the stake to 1024/., would compel the gambler 
to stop, and leave him with all his accumulated losses, amounting to 
1,0232. Now, take the case of a gambler trying the other system for 
a gain of 10/., divided into three sums, 3/., 3/., and 4/. under column mM, 
and suppose that after winning a number of times he unfortunately starts 
ten defeats in succession, his first loss having been 3/.; then his second 
loss was 6/., the third 9/., the fourth 12/., and so on, the tenth being 301. 
His total loss up to this point amounts only to 165/.; and is therefore 
much less serious than his loss would have been had he begun by 
staking 17. and doubled that sum nine times, losing ten times in all. 
Moreover, his next stake, according to the system, is only 33/., which 
is well within the supposed limit of the bank. But on the other hand, 
to carry on the system, he now has to go on until he has cleared 
off all the thirteen sums in the column under m. To do this the 
gambler has to run the risk of several further runs of ill-luck against 
him, and it is by no means necessary that these should be long runs of 
luck for the score against him to become very heavy. Be it noticed that 
at every win he scores off only a small portion of the balance against 
him, while every run of luck against him adds to that score heavily. 
And notice, moreover, that while on this system he does not quickly 
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approach the limit which the bank may assign to stakes, he much 
more quickly encroaches on his own capital—a circumstance which is 


quite as seriously opposed to his chance of eventual success as the. 


finality of the bank limit. So far as the carrying out of his system is 
concerned, it matters little whether he is obliged to stop the play on 
the system because his pockets are emptied, or because the bank will not 
allow him further to increase his stake. 

Again, observe what an irony underlies the gambler’s faith in this 
system. When he starts with the hope of winning say 10/., he is per- 
haps to some degree doubtful; but he goes on until perhaps he is at 
such a stage that if he stopped he would be the loser of fifty or sixty 
pounds. Yet such is his confidence in his system that, although at this 
stage he is in a very much worse position than at the beginning, the 
mere circumstance that he is working out a system encourages him to 
persevere. And so he continues until the time comes—as with due 
patience and perseverance it inevitably must—when either the bank 
limit is reached, or his pockets are emptied. In one case he has to 
begin again with a deficit against him much larger than any gain he has 
probably made before ; in the second he has the pleasant satisfaction of 
noting, perhaps, that if he had been able to go on a little longer, 
fortune would (from his point of view) have changed. Though as a 
matter of fact, whether he had had a few hundreds of pounds more or 
not only affects his fortunes in putting off a little more the inevitable 
day when the system fails and he is ruined. 














































Che Rrethren of Deventer. 


Rowunp- and red-cheeked little boys and girls were chanting their vowel- 
sounds in the school-house on St. Agnes’ Mount, near Zwolle, when we 
made our pilgrimage to the resting-place of Thomas a Kempis, the his- 
torian of the Deventer Brotherhood, of whose piety he was himself the 
choicest flower. At Deventer, we found the inevitable Calvinistic white- 
wash, relieved only by one or two irrepressible fragments of fresco, 
effacing the noble lines of St. Lebuin’s, the vast church in which Thomas 
a Kempis’ spiritual father, the venerable Florentius, was wont to pour 
forth his simple eloquence. And of Gerard Groot himself, the original 
founder of the fraternity which has made the name of the busy Overyssel 
town illustrious, the memory might have seemed altogether to have fled 
its streets and places, but for a whole suburb of benevolent foundations, 
spreading themselves out with more than ordinary Dutch amplitude, 
and garnished everywhere with those bright bits of flower-garden which 
in the Netherlands no Béguinage is too ancient, and no pensioner is too 
poor, to maintain. 

And yet not only the stillness which has laid itself like the veil of 
evening upon the remote graveyard, but the busy activity too, which 
continues its week-day hum round church and almshouses, harmonises 
with the reminiscences of which these localities are full. There are 
more ways than one, asa mystic visionary of the twelfth century tells us, 
leading heavenward ; but both the hyacinthine path of contemplation and 
the green path of active life were trodden by the men to whom Deventer 
and the foundations branching out from it were at once places of retreat 
and scenes of active labour. To the influence which the movement 
begun in these regions exercised upon the course of the Renascence in 
the fifteenth century Germanic Europe owed something besides traditions 
of self-denying beneficence and examples of unworldly piety. On the 
one hand, it is certain-that the Deventer Brotherhood, or one or more of 
the institutions of which it was the parent, gave their moral and intel- 
lectual nurture to men who may without any misuse of a most misused 
term be reckoned among the precursors of the Lutheran Reformation. 
And, on the other, it was here that were also educated some of the most 
illustrious repr.sentatives of that great, and in its failure most pathetic, 
movement of the Renascence age, the endeavour to reform the Church 
. from within. Among the precursors of Luther may, in all probability, 
be reckoned John Pupper, called John of Goch, and, without any doubt 
whatever, the famous magister contradictionum, John Wessel. John 
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of Goch, although during his lifetime he gave no offence to the authorities 
of the existing Church, was in truth radically, if unconsciously, opposed 
to her system and its fruits; so that in due time his works were pro- 
hibited by the Council of Trent, after nearly a century had passed since 
their author had peacefully died in the house of the good sisters at Tabor, 
outside the walls of monkish Mecheln. John Wessel, some of whose 
earlier as well as later days were spent with the clericals of the Common 
Life at Zwolle, was of a more high-mettled nature; and, in his own 
apprehension at least, very nearly became a martyr to opinions which 
Luther afterwards declared substantially identical with his own. Wessel, 
however, was saved by powerful protection from the flames to which he 
refers, either in a literal or in a metaphorical sense; and he died at 
peace in his native town of Gréningen, after overcoming deep religious 
doubts almost at the very last. Better known to general fame are two 
pupils of Deventer on whose orthodoxy no breath of suspicion has ever 
rested. The earlier of these, who was likewise a munificent benefactor 
of the institution to which he owed his youthful training, as well as an 
active promoter of the spread of its system, was Cardinal Cusanus (of 
Cues on the Mosel), The author of the De concordantid catholica was 
not more surely identified with the reactionary policy which streve to 
reduce or undo the effects of the concessions made by the Papacy at the 
Council at Basel, than with the endeavour to revive and spiritualise the 
life of the Church whose constitution that Council had sought to resettle. 
Cardinal Cusanus’ visitation of Germany was an arduous and long- 
sustained endeavour to purify and reinvigorate one great national branch 
of the Christian Church ; and when he afterwards proposed to his friend 
Pope Pius II. (Aineas Sylvius), a visitation and reform of the College 
of Cardinals itself, it was clear that his projects addressed themselves to 
the root as well as to the branches. An even more widely remembered 
son of Deventer is that truly venerable figure among the Roman Pontiffs, 
whose name has received no less lustre from his failure than the names 
of many of his predecessors have from their success. It is true that, as a 
teacher and a man of learning, Pope Adrian VI. is to be reckoned among 
the adherents of scholasticism rather than among the humanists ; indeed, 
he was “wont to despise the flowers of the more elaborate kind of 
eloquence and the amenities of the poets.” But he had learnt other 
lessons besides those of the schoolmen, though unfortunately the art of 
government had not been included among them ; and when amidst the 
execrations of corrupt Rome he had taken his seat in the chair of St. 
Peter, the “old pedant” offered to the Church over which he presided an 
example of moral courage surpassed by no other in her history. And 
yet neither in the conscientiousness of John Wessel as a religious thinker, 
nor in that of Pope Adrian VI. as a religious reformer, is the full spirit 
of the Brotherhood, its peculiar genius (if I may so express myself), most 
strikingly apparent. Its most characteristic product is after all to be 
sought in the life and labours of the master-scholar of the Germanic 
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Renascence. Zealots, who hold that a law is binding upon honest men 
in all quarrels, whether political or ecclesiastical, to choose one of two 
sides, will doubtless continue to impugn the consistency and single- 
mindedness of Erasmus; but those who believe him to have been 
distinguished by these qualities, will also incline to think that he was 
animated and steadied for the efforts of his maturity by the training of his 
youth. It cannot be denied that he lived to attack with contemptuous 
ire the brethren’s schools, in one of which he had himself received his 
early education ; but his invective refers only to the period of their 
stagnation and decline. And it is worth noting by the way as an illus- 
tration of the looseness of treatment which has too often been the fate of 
Erasmus, that one of the best-known accounts of the Brotherhoods makes 
him complain “ of having himself wasted two years in one of their in- 
stitutions,” whereas (as I will show a little further on), it is not of him- 
self that he is speaking at all in the passage cited. 

It need hardly be said that the name of Erasmus is far from being 
the only one illustrious in the history of learning and letters which con- 
nects the annals of the Deventer and Zwolle Fraternities with the general 
course of the Renascence movement. The story, to be sure, according to 
which Thomas a Kempis sent three of his pupils from Deventer to Italy, 
and thus directly prepared the revival of classical studies in the Low 
Countries and the neighbouring parts of the Empire, will not bear exami- 
nation ; but it is all the same incontestable that the Brethren’s schools 
were of the utmost assistance in fostering that exact study of the classi- 
cal languages which was to receive a more vigorous impulse, when 
Agricola and other pioneers of humanism returned from Italy intent 
upon raising the literary fame of their “ barbarous” native land. From 
the teaching at Deventer of Alexander Hegius more especially (though 
he did not stand alone), there issued forth not only a long line of 
more or less celebrated scholars, but also some who were themselves in 
their turn to become centres of academical or literary influence. Such— 
not to speak again of Erasmus himself—was Conrad Mutianus, the 
wise and refined Canon of Gotha, and the glory, in its happier days, of 
the neighbouring University of Erfurt, then (in the earlier years of the 
sixteenth century) the foremost of the universities in the Empire 
that favoured the New Learning. Besides him, there came from Deven- 
ter at least one of the many who have been credited with a share in the 
authorship of the famous Dunciad of the Scholastics, the Hpistole Obscu- 
rorum Virorum. This was the celebrated Hermann von dem Busche, 
who is aptly described by{Strauss as “the missionary of humanism,” 
and who suffered, as well as bestowed, many a buffet for the good cause. 
Not less certain is the connection, as a pupil of Hegius, with Deventer 
of an unlucky scholar whose doom it has been to be remembered by an 
amused posterity as one of the most prominent victims of the same im- 
mortal satire. And yet this at least may be said on behalf of Magister 
Ortuinus Gratius (Ortuin de Graes) : first, that he seems to have been 
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quite as heartily devoted to learning as most of his opponents; and, 
again, that his later conduct shows him to have been gifted with an 
instinct which has been denied to many far more excellent scholars—the 
instinct of knowing when he had put himself in the wrong. Two other 
names only shall here be mentioned as illustrating the widespread and 
various influence of the “ Daventrian” training, because they form a 
most important link between this early or introductory chapter in the 
history of the German Renascence, and its subsequent growth. At 
Deventer was trained, some time in the second quarter of the fifteenth 
century, the Westphalian Ludwig Dringenberg, whose own school at 
Schlettstadt became a main lever of the Renascence movement in Elsass ; 
and through the efforts of the famous Wimpheling and others the means 
of opening a new era in the educational history of Germany. Not the 
least interesting feature in his system of teaching is its popular element, 
which recalls the circumstances of his schooling : he made his pupils learn 
German rhymes about the national history, which was an advance upon the 
Latin rhymes in the scholastic grammars about verbs and substantives. 
Another Westphalian educated at Deventer, was Rudolph von Langen, 
who brought from Italy the accomplishment of Latin verse composition, or 
“poetry,” as it was then called; and after becoming a member of the 
Cathedral body at Miinster raised the schools of Westphalia, and its intel- 
lectual life in general, to an unprecedented stage of activity. The in- 
fluence of seminaries founded in adjoining parts of Germany by Deven- 
trians or their disciples must have operated in the same direction. And 
thus, while the universities in the main continued for a long time to 
cherish and defend the scholastic method of instruction, its overthrow 
was already in course of accomplishment by means of the unpretending 
schools which were the creations of the simple piety of a few humble 
men. 

Such are a few of the more prominent instances of the influence 
exercised by these institutions. If, after all, what is most deeply 
interesting in their history seems to shrink away from the touch of 
inquiry, this is only too easily accounted for. In the lives of institutions, 
as in those of individual men and women, it is the period of aspiration 
which has the greatest charm ; but how difficult, at times how impossi- 
ble, it is for the observer to catch and reproduce this bloom of youth ! 

The foundation of the earliest Brotherhood of the Common Life can 
hardly be dated before the last quarter of the fourteenth century ; but, 
like all institutions which have satisfied a real need in the life of their 
age, this was not a sudden growth, still less the invention of a single 
mind. The Netherlands, which at this time had not yet reached the 
full height of their prosperity, were more and more shaking off the pre- 
dominance of their nobility; while at no stage of their history has the 
part played by the clergy in the life of the people been more insigni- 
ficant. These well-known circumstances—which here as elsewhere be- 
tokened the approach of new times with new ideas both political and 
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religious—explain two curious facts bearing on the present subject. In 
the first place, a considerable number of schools had been founded in the 
Dutch towns during the course of the fourteenth century, but these 
schools were commercial speculations rather than endowed seminaries of 
piety and learning. Again, the popular religious movements that had up 
to this time occurred in the Netherlands had on the whole had butlittle 
connection with the established organisation of the Church. The country 
was, as is well-known, during the whole of the Middle Ages, a favourite 
home of those tendencies of religious thought and feeling which are 
commonly classed together under the rather vague name of Mysticism ; 
and equally familiar to the soil of these regions, nor less persistently 
long-lived, were those associations at which the Church looked askance, 
until at last she accorded them more or less qualified sanction. By the 
side of the Béguines and Beghards and Lollards—the true ancestors, 
from one point of view, of the Brethren of the Common Life—there had 
sprung up other associations with more or less doubtful and dangerous 
tenets and usages; and it was inevitable that (just as in England in 
Wiclif’s later days) an indolent public should confound the sowers of 
corn with the scatterers of cockle. Moreover, owing to the slightness of 
the attention as yet paid by the people at large to clerical theology, no 
signs had yet appeared of any recalcitrance against any part of the Roman 
system of dogma. Notwithstanding the lively commercial intercourse 
between England and Flanders, the teachings of Wiclif failed to pene- 
trate among the burghers of the Flemish and Dutch towns—as, for that 
matter, those of Hus were likewise to fail to do in the next generation. 
Blind to her opportunities as well as to her dangers, the Church had 
allowed these longings and gaspings after a truer and fuller religious life 
to lose themselves in extravagance and ecstaticism, though we may rest 
assured that a purer flame had continued to burn in many a remote cell 
and humble home unremembered in history. For us, however, Mysticism 
as it appears in the Netherlands finds its first articulate expression in John 
Rusbroek, the venerable prior of Groenendal, near Brussels. Rusbroek 
was long after his death denounced as heretical by the great Gerson ; but 
his fame in life was that of a chosen depositary of the counsels and con- 
solations of Divine wisdom and love. He had consecrated himself to 
God—and had to others seemed so consecrated—even before he had 
taken holy orders. When as a young man he was on one occasion walk- 
ing through the streets of Brussels, two “‘ men of the world” passed him 
on his way. “ Would that I,” exclaimed one of these, struck by his 
appearance, “had a sanctity of life such as this priest’s.” ‘“ Not for all 
the gold in the world,” the other “riotour” (as Chaucer would have 
called him) made answer, “for in that case I should never again know 
what it is to have a good day.” “Alas, poor man,” thought Rusbroek 
to himself, “how little thou knowest the sweetness which those feel 
within them who taste the Spirit of God.” Here we have the very es- 
sence of the mystic conception of religious life; but neither was there 
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wanting in Rusbroek the practical simplicity which was to be inherited 
from him by the disciples of his teaching. Thus he was anxious to expose 
the impostures of pretended ecstatics, and was specially successful in 
making clear the real nature of the “freedom of the spirit and seraphic 
love” inculcated by a too popular Sister at Brussels. Rusbroek cannot 
in any sense be called a Reformer, and the question as to the measure of 
originality traceable in his religious conceptions must be passed over 
here. But the significance of his personality and teachings for that 
chapter of religious history with which we are more particularly con- 
cerned, is that they pointed the way which was actually taken by the 
man who made mysticism a practical and popular influence, and who 
thus became the author of a movement destined to make itself felt 
throughout his native land, and far beyond its boundaries. 

As the fourteenth century began to draw towards its close, the 
Christian world might feel that it had for some time had enough of la- 
mentations about the state of this world, however eloquent, sincere, and 
well-founded. But grievances, as we know, are a plant slowly ripening 
towards redress. There is a vast difference between the Miserere’s of the 
Vision of Piers Plowman and the polemical protests of Wiclif; and the 
step is considerable even from the complaints of Rusbroek to the re- 
medial action begun by Gerard Groot. The personal history of the 
latter, so far as it lies open to us, is that of numberless agents of enthu- 
siasm, from Ignatius Loyola down to many an evangelical light of these 
latter days. He was the son of well-born and wealthy parents; and 
the fact that his father, who was burgomaster of Deventer, intended him 
for the Church, enabling him to prepare himself for Orders by an early 
academical course at Paris, may have been due to the weakly health of 
the boy. After continuing his studies, and at the same time beginning 
his efforts as a teacher, at Cologne, he seemed likely, some agreeable 
preferments having fallen to his lot, to become what Chaucer might have 
called an “idle chanon.” If there is one thing more pathetic than the 
religious aspirations of this age, it is its scientific gropings; and Gerard 
Groot, like so many medieval students and inquirers, was reputed an 
adept in astrology and necromancy, albeit he eagerly protested that he 
had never studied to his own damnation. But, though the habits of 
reading and writing seem afterwards to have clung to him, as it were, 
in spite of himself, there can be no doubt that at the critical point of his 
career he was seized by a strong revulsion against the special temptations 
incident to his mode of life. He resigned his two canonries; he de- 
nounced the hollow delusion of university degrees ; and he proscribed 
the twin vanities of disputations and literary authorship. Most for- 
tunately, his genuine love of books, and his charitable goodwill towards 
learners, prevented him to the last from carrying his Puritanic principles 
to their logical consequences ; and his library survived him as a cherished 
inheritance of his famous foundation. 

Thus Gerard Groot passed through that great change in the concep- 
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tion of the task and duties of human life which perhaps more men under- 
go than care to call it by a technical term of religious import. The 
peculiarity—though of course no unique peculiarity—of his conduct was 
that he at once and completely translated his convictions into action, 
He not only, as has been said, gave up his preferments and burnt his 
vain “ mathematical” books, but he also renounced whatever property be- 
longing to him was not either absolutely necessary for his sustenance, or 
capable of being devoted to pious purposes. After a three years’ period 
of preparation in a monastic retreat, he took deacon’s orders, and 
began his labours as a missionary preacher under the licence of the Bishop 
of Utrecht. As isso often the case with men whose careers have re- 
sembled his, humility was in him coupled with a strange self-confidence, 
“Not for a hat full of gold guilders,” so he told the parson of Zwolle, 
“would he be himself parson of Zwolle even for the space of a single 
night ;” yet he preached without fear or faltering before rich and poor, 
learned and lewd, through the length and breadth of the Northern Pro- 
vinces, most frequently, it would seem, at St. Mary’s in Deventer itself. 
Nor was his courage fair-weather courage only, or his humility of the 
unbending kind not unusual in popular preachers. For when at last 
(as it would seem, not without the co-operation of the jealousy of the 
Mendicant Friars) an episcopal prohibition arrested his preaching, he 
first straightforwardly deprecated the justice, and then unreservedly ac- 
knowledged and obeyed the authority, of the ordinance. 

But the institutions founded by Groot during the period of his activity 
as a preacher were not to come to an end with it. He was and is 
rightly venerated as their founder, although in his lifetime they never 
passed beyond an initial stage. There seems to be some uncertainty as 
to questions of dates and priority ; but it may be concluded that the 
earliest foundation presenting the distinctive features of a Brotherhood 
of the Common Life was established by Groot at Deventer itself, before 
a similar institution was opened at Zwolle. The inspiring example of 
the holy tranquillity of the life led by Rusbroek and his brother canons 
at Groenendal had suggested to Groot to aim at a similar result in 
Deventer. But he was still a comparatively young man, indisposed for 
a mere withdrawal into the cloister, fully awake to the shortcomings and 
failings of the existing Monastic Orders, and prevented by the jealous 
arm of authority from the performance of pastoral duties. Silenced as a 
preacher, be began to attach to himself personally young men and lads 
in his native town, and more especially scholars in its Latin School, 
whom he induced to copy the Scriptures and certain of the Fathers for 
him, and, while remunerating them for their work, thus brought under 
the influence of his conversation and counsel. After this fashion he from 
the very first connected the pursuit of learning with religious thoughts 
and ways. Very soon an ardent disciple of Groot, afterwards his suc- 
cessor in the direction of the Brotherhoods, Florentius, the son of 
Radevyn (Floris Radevynzoon), suggested that he and the copyists should 
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club their weekly earnings into a common fund, and from its proceeds 
lead a common life. After some hesitation (owing to fear of the jealousy 
of the Mendicant Orders), Groot accorded his sanction, and the plan was 
carried into execution, in the first instance in the house of Florentius 
himself. Thus from the outset the characteristic mark of the associa- 
tion, the rule, so to speak, distinguishing it from the mendicant bodies, 
was that it supported itself, so far as possible, not by alms but by labour. 
Groot lived to see another Brotherhood established at Zwolle, while he 
gave up his own paternal house at Deventer to a Sisterhood established 
there on somewhat similar principles, and superintended by himself. 
But his wish (which proves how far he was from assuming a hostile at- 
titude towards the monastic system in general) to found a society of 
Regular Canons in connection with his Brotherhoods, and forming as it 
were their natural apex, was only accomplished by his successor. In 1384 
he caught the plague from a friend whom he was nursing at Deventer, 
and died shortly afterwards, on the feast of St. Bernard. “St. Augustine 
and St. Bernard,” he had told his distressed friends, “are knocking at 
the gate.” ; 
His work was carried on by the real organiser as well as originator 
of the Brotherhoods, Florentius, the son of a prosperous citizen of Leer- 
dam, in South Holland. To him Thomas a Kempis does no more than 
justice when he proposes, “after presenting in Master Gerard the good 
fruitful tree from whom our pious life took its beginning, to bring be- 
fore you in his disciple, the pious Florentius, a glorious sweet-smelling 
blossom of that tree.” Florentius, like Gerard, lived to no advanced age, 
but during the sixteen years for which he survived his revered master 
their joint creation had grown in an extraordinary degree. He was, more 
emphatically than Gerard Groot, a man of action rather than of books; 
he proclaimed his abhorrence of dead scholastic knowledge (‘ the Devil,” 
he points out, “ knows a great deal of the Scriptures, and yet it avails him 
nothins”) ; and he was himself so little of an expert in the art of writing 
that he contributed his own share of productive labour as a binder rather 
than as a transcriber of manuscripts. On the other hand, his eloquence 
in the pulpit can in no way have fallen short of his master’s, in enthu- 
siastic sympathy with whom Florentius had begun by exchanging a com- 
fortable canonry at Utrecht for the laborious post of vicar at St. Lebuin’s, 
in Deventer. Thus he was marked out for his task. Under his rule, 
not only was the Deventer Brotherhood enlarged and rehoused, but at 
Zwolle too, where the famous schoolmaster Cele, an old associate of 
Groot’s, gathered many hundreds of pupils around him, a second house 
was opened, and in other towns also the same species of institution began 
gradually to spring up. Meanwhile, Florentius had further succeeded 
in carrying out his friend’s cherished wish of establishing a monastic 
foundation of regular canons ; indeed, before his death he had established 
two, the first at Windesem, near Zwolle, the second in the more imme- 
diate vicinity of that town, on the hill of St. Agnes. 
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With the death of Florentius the first period in the history of the 
Brotherhoods may be said to close; or, in other words, by that time the 
period of a steady and continuous growth had fairly set in. It is of 
the earlier time that so touching a series of reminiscences have been 
preserved by Thomas a Kempis (whose fees as a scholar at Deventer 
the good Florentius generously offered to defray ; but the schoolmaster, 
hearing who intended to pay them, would not accept them when Thomas 
came with them to redeem the book he had—in accordance with a common 
custom—left in pledge). Thus we are enabled to realise to ourselves the 
figures of the chief among the brethren who surrounded their beloved 
chief, and followed the “ praiseworthy usages” devised by him, until 
these gradually fixed themselves as the statutes of the community. At 
first there had been only one ordained ecclesiastic among them besides 
the founder; but gradually others of the brethren, after undergoing a 
conscientious preparation, took orders. Several of these were men of 
good birth and fortune ; but any such distinctions were merged in the 
humility and self-sacrifice of all. Not only property was common, but 
labour ; for the brethren shared among one another a variety of indus- 
trial and menial tasks and occupations, without thinking any burden- 
some or contemptible. Still, some functions were permanently assigned 
to particular brethren, and perhaps the most typical representatives of 
the moral and intellectual significance of the association were the two 
brethren who served it respectively in the capacities of cook and of 
librarian. John Kakabus the cook, commonly called “ Ketel,” in play: 
ful allusion to his functions, had formerly been a merchant at Dort, till 
an irresistible impulse had caused him to become, first a scholar at 
Deventer, and then a member of the Brotherhood. It was his own 
prayer that he might serve the brethren’s house in the humble office 
which he was appointed to fill; and though he had not contrived to 
muster enough learning to understand the Latin read aloud at meals, he 
performed his menial labours in no menial spirit. While his hands 
were busy over his pots, his voice went up in psalms of praise ; and thus 
his kitchen (where the brethren, including Florentius himself, had week 
by week to take their turn as helpers) resembled a chamber of prayer. 
He never wearied of doing good to the poor ; for he had utterly cast off 
regard for the things of this world. “We read,” he said, “in the Gospel, 
‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit ;’ but nowhere do we read, ‘ Blessed are 
the Masters of Arts.’” Still more interesting, because exemplifying that 
union between love of knowledge and active piety which lies at the root 
of the system of the Deventer Brotherhood, is the character, as handed 
down to us, of its librarian, Gerard Zerbold of Ztitphen. He was a 
born student, seemingly absorbed in his books, indifferent to the advan- 
tages of air and exercise, and absolutely indifferent to his dinner. But 
he was in truth very far from being a mere bookworm. A true friend 
of knowledge, he not only contrived to augment the collection of 
books bequeathed to the Brotherhood by its founder, but provided for 
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their use even by readers at a distance. Nor was his own learning of 
the useless sort. Well seen in the law, he became the trusted man of 
business of the fraternity, as well as its literary champion. He success- 
fully defended it against the monkish insinuation that it was an “un- 
lawful conventicle”; and he sustained in excellent Latin the thesis—for 
the truth of which he adduced fifteen reasons—that it is profitable to 
read Holy Scripture in the vulgar tongue. 

Such as these were the associates who dwelt with Florentius in the 
house called after his name at Deventer. It continued from first to last 
(so far as appears) to be acknowledged as the parent and central institu- 
tion of the whole system of Brotherhoods, and its head or rector held an 
honorary primacy among the rectors or priors of the several houses, 
who seem, in later times at all events, to have periodically met for 
purposes of conference. Nor is there any reason to doubt that the 
younger brethren’s houses, in the main, followed the example of the 
Florentius house in their constitution and ways of life. It was usual for 
a brethren’s house to be inhabited by at least four priests, and about 
twice as many clerks (clerici), the score or so of persons included in the 
establishment being completed by ‘laymen’ and ‘ novices.’ The clerks 
were the ordinary brethren, corresponding to monks in a convent ; but, 
unlike these, bound by no vows, and at liberty to depart after paying a 
certain sum of money. The laymen were those who, by their own de- 
sire, shared for a time in the common life. As for the novices, it need 
only be said that it was against the principles of the Brotherhood to 
court or solicit additions to their numbers (though, if Erasmus is to be 
trusted, in this respect also things were afterwards to change). Among 
the members of the communities as little of formality as possible seems 
to have been required. There were no officers except the rector and his 
substitute, and functionaries charged with the performance of certain 
necessary duties; while in the matter of dress, nothing but an “ excessive 
simplicity” of grey coat, overcoat, and cowl seems to have distinguished 
the brethren from other wearers of frieze. But their main distinction, 
after all, lay rather in their occupations than in the forms of their life. 
Sensible as they necessarily were to the uses of preaching and prayer, 
yet they had not renounced an active life in abandoning a worldly one. 
“So long,” says the author of the Jivitatio, “as thou art in the flesh, 
thou oughtest oftentimes to bewail the burden of the flesh; for thou 
canst not without intermission engage in spiritual exercises and divine 
contemplation. At these times it is expedient for thee to betake thyself 
to lowly works in the outer world, and to recreate thyself in good 
actions.” It has been seen how Thomas a Kempis devoted a separate 
biographical sketch to the merits of a brother qui coguus fuit; and at 
St. Agnes’ he cheerfully undertook himself the almost equally “ mechani- 
cal” duties of a steward. Frequently the brethren practised handicrafts ; 
and indeed, as was perhaps inevitable, in some fraternities the industrial 
spirit gained the mastery to such an extent as to convert them into 
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something not very unlike co-operative societies. But the chief and 
favourite pursuits, of course, continued to be those of education and 
literature ; for it was not forgotten that the origin of the Brotherhoods 
had been an endeavour to furnish young scholars with the means for 
carrying on their studies, by encouraging and promoting on their part 
the transcription of books. 

As was natural enough among simple men at a time when book- 
learning partook not a little of the nature of a luxury, there was among 
the brethren considerable searching of heart as to the righteousness of 
the spread of books in general. Fortunately the good founder, though 
objecting in principle to most of the ériviwm and quadrivium as to sheer 
waste of time, had also been a genuine lover of books, of which he could 
not help avowing himself “ avaricious, nay, over-avaricious.” Not less 
fortunately he had been indifferent (except in the case of Bibles and 
service-books) to the mere exterior of the copies which he so assiduously 
collected, thus giving the tone, so to speak, to the literary efforts of 
the brethren, whose object was rather to transcribe large numbers of 
books, and distribute them freely (often even gratuitously), than to 
shine as artistic copyists in the eyes of bibliophiles such as the spectacled 
collector of “unprofitable books” in the Ship of Fools. The German 
Reformation, and, it may be added, the advance of learning and research 
in Germany, owe much to this early zeal for the cheap diffusion of good 
literature. Groot’s successor, as has been seen, was no scholar by taste 
or training; while a brother of simple soul, like Ketel the cook, when 
asked on his deathbed in what ways the Brotherhood in his opinion 
needed improvement, made answer that for one thing they had too 
many books, and would do well to sell such as were superfluous for the 
good of the poor. But the genius of the institution prevailed over such 
misgivings, with which, I need hardly say, should not be confounded the 
repeated warnings of Thomas a Kempis against the self-sufficiency of 
learning, whether sacred or profane. Many of the brethren attained to 
considerable mechanical skill as copyists, among them pre-eminently 
Thomas himself, whose transcripts of the Bible (in four volumes) and of 
passages from St. Bernard remain to attest his willingness to practise 
what he so eloquently preached: “If he shall not lose his reward who 
gives a cup of cold water to his thirsty neighbour, what will not be the 
reward of those who by putting approved works into the hands of their 
neighbours open to them the foundations of eternal life?” Thus the 
brethren were of direct and substantial service to the preservation and 
spread of the most important materials of religious study and of choice 
monuments of religious devotion. They continued to be of use in the 
same direction when (at a rather later date) they, in a few instances, 
took advantage of the new art of printing. The Brotherhood founded at 
Brussels about the year 1469 was soon afterwards busily engaged in the 
management of a printing-press; and two small societies in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Mainz boasted of practising Guttemberg’s art with the aid 
of his own instruments. 

But while the copying of books was neither in principle nor in 
practice carried on in the Brotherhoods as a labour pursued on its own 
account, the work of education had from the first been an integral part 
and an essential function of their common life. Not all the Brother- 
hoods had as a matter of course schools of their own—even at Deventer 
such was not the case at first ; but even where the existing school had 
not been set up by the brethren, they boarded and lodged its pupils, or 
paid the fees of the poorer among them (the distinction between poor 
and rich scholars runs through the whole educational life of the Middle 
Ages), or supplied the school with books, or even with teachers. Asa 
rule, however, every brethren’s house provided, at least for its own 
inmates, instruction in reading, writing, singing, and the Latin tongue, 
together with that all-pervading influence of a common life in which wise 
judges have at all times recognised an invaluable moral and disciplinary 
aid to education. The efforts of the brethren called into life throughout 
the Netherlands an active educational spirit which has never since de- 
serted the country. Statistics are generally suspicious ; and we may de- 
cline to be overcome by the statement that Cele’s school at Zwolle, early 
in the fifteenth century, sometimes numbered nearly 1,000, and the 
school at Herzogenbusch even 1,200 pupils. But these figures at least 
testify to the wide diffusion of the elements of literary culture, and go 
some way towards explaining such accounts as that given in the next 
century of Amersfoort, where Latin was to be everywhere heard, even 
from the lips of the lowly, and Greek also was understood by the better- 
educated among the merchants. The services of the Brotherhoods to the 
intellectual progress of Europe were not, however, confined to the im- 
proving and supplementing of the schools in one particular country. 
They played a humble but important part in the great intellectual 
achievement of the age preceding that of the Reformation—the over- 
throw of scholasticism. 

The Artists’ Faculty in a medieval university was little more than a 
grammar-school writ large, in which boys were grounded in the rudi- 
ments of the Latin grammar with the aid of immutably established 
handbooks. Foremost among these was the Latin grammar—i.e. the 
series of grammatical rules in rhyme—composed by Alexander de Villa 
Dei some time before his death in 1209, a book which had received the 
sanction of the Church, and thus reigned omnipotent in the schools of 
Europe during the better part of three centuries. It was standard + 
authorities of this description which the more intelligent and simple 
teaching encouraged by the brethren overthrew, or at least subjected to 
a long-needed revision. The most famous of the teachers at Deventer 
was no doubt Alexander Hegius (of Heck, in Westphalia), who died 
near the close of the fifteenth century, as rector of the Latin school of 
the town, leaving nothing behind him but his clothes and his books, and 
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among whose pupils a greater number of eminent men chose to reckon 
themselves than had actually sat on the benches under him. Together 
with him, and distinguished like him by both piety and scholarship, 
worked John Sintius (Syntheim), who was actually a member of the 
Brotherhood of the Common Life. It was he who daringly, and yet 
successfully, revised the famous Doctrinale Puerorum of Alexander de 
Villa Dei, and thereby rendered a signal service to education in the 
Netherlands and in Germany. (In educational, as in other reforms, it 
is usually the first step which costs the most trouble; nor was it so very 
long before one of the Obscure Ones was to be found lamenting the good 
old times of the universities, when the Partes Alexandri and the Dicta 
Ioannis Sinthenii together were indispensable in a grammatical student’s 
literary luggage.) Other of the Deventer brethren followed the example 
of Sinthius, and the intelligent teaching of the Latin grammar was 
afterwards similarly cherished in the brethren’s establishments elsewhere. 
The accomplished “Ciceronian” Ascensius (of Asche, near Brussels), the 
friend of Erasmus and editor of Thomas a Kempis, declared himself 
deeply indebted to the teaching of the ‘‘ Hieronymians ” of Ghent, a fra- 
ternity of the Common Life established there early in the fifteenth century. 
At Herzogenbusch, Gerard Cannyfius composed a new Latin Grammar ; 
at Groningen, Hermann Forrentinus was author of another, which went 
so far in the direction of simplifying instruction as to involve its author 
in a charge of heresy. The Brotherhoods may thus be said to have as- 
sumed the attitude of reformers in the matter of classical studies, and to 
have helped to cut the ground from under the old scholastic training, 
which had treated the Latin tongue merely as an instrument for its own 
purposes, a “sermo” (to quote the Prologus to the Leipzig Manuale 
Scholariwm) “in quem omnes doctrine sunt translate.” Yet, at the 
same time, as became their popular origin and character, these institu- 
tions cherished the use and even the study of the vulgar tongue, and 
encouraged the reading of the Bible and the use of the service-books in 
it, thus stimulating an educational movement which elsewhere (in Elsass) 
was to lead to results of national significance, The study of history, too, 
which was to be so vigorously prosecuted at Strassburg, was not altogether 
overlooked in the Netherlands; and perhaps, in these days of encyclo- 
pedias, some additional respect should be paid to the memory of the 
already mentioned Forrentinus, reputed the earliest compiler of a historical 
dictionary. 

Thus already, in their early days, the Brotherhoods prepared and 
facilitated the entrance of Germany into the general current of the 
Renascence ; and, at the same time, their influence impressed upon the 
German Renascence in particular, from its very beginning, its distinctive 
mark of seriousness and of association with religious studies and reli- 
gious life. For the brethren never forgot what had been the primary 
purpose of the institution to which they belonged, and the guiding prin- 
ciple of the life of their founder. They could not depend on any teach- 
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ing, however good and sound, as on the one effective agency towards the 
end they had in view. “Iam He,” says the Divine Voice in the Jmi- 
tatio, “who in an instant elevate a humble mind to comprehend more 
yeasons of eternal truth than if a man had studied ten years in the 
schools.” Accordingly, while cherishing the art of preaching in its 
amplest form (one has some difficulty in realising, even in connection 
with Dutch pews, sermons extending over three or—with a pause in the 
middle—over six hours), they also attached much importance to popular 
afternoon addresses in the vulgar tongue, which were called collations. 
Carrying out in these different directions the purpose of their establish- 
ment, the Brotherhoods by their example, and occasionally even by their 
direct influence, contributed largely to the reformation of the existing 
religious orders, of whom, notwithstanding their own modest protests, 
they were in truth the natural conipetitors. 

The jealousy and ill-will of the Regulars had been naturally excited 
against the brethren even in their early days, as they were in England 
against Wiclif’s Simple Priests. Already in the lifetime of Gerard 
Groot, a mendicant monk was (according to Thomas a Kempis) pre- 
vented only by Divine interposition—he died on the way—from calum- 
niating at Rome the “man of God” whom he was bent upon ruining. 
Soon afterwards the Town Council of Kampen, the beautiful city on the 
Zuyder-Zee, expelled the friends of Groot who had opened an institution 
of the Common Life there. Graver troubles seemed to threaten, as 
the advance and increase of the Brotherhoods began seriously to affect 
the popularity and the profits of the Mendicants. A Dominican named 
Matthew Grabow formulated the charges against the brethren in a con- 
troversial volume, accusing them of mortal sin as having without monastic 
vows combined in monastic associations, and with scholastic exuberance 
further indicting them as murderers by implication and palpable false 
prophets. The Bishop of Utrecht having declined to listen to the charge, 
its author soon repeated it on what seemed the promising occasion of 
the great Council of Constance. But the representatives sent to Con- 
stance by the Deventer and Zwolle Brotherhoods, and by the Regular 
Canons of Windesem, were not destined to share the fate of Hus and 
Jerome. Their cause, which may be described as that of the permissi- 
bility of a Regular Religious life outside the established Orders, was 
eloquently pleaded by the great Paris Chancellor Gerson, whose party 
contributed so much to the doom of the Bohemian Reformers. Grabow 
had to recant, and his book was cast into the flames as heretical. The 
Deventer brethren a few years afterwards repaid this recognition of their 
orthodoxy by taking the part of Pope Martin V.in a conflict concerning 
the appointment to the See of Utrecht, in consequence of which an in- 
terdict had been proclaimed over the recalcitrant portions of the diocese, 
and more especially over the towns of Overyssel. The result was the 
emigration of the brethren to Zutphen, whence they did not return till 
after six years of exile and suffering, another Papal bull (of Eugenius IV., 
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in 1431) warning all authorities, spiritual or lay, against disturbing the 
brethren’s pious and beneficent activity. 

The half century which followed was that of the most vigorous ad- 
vance of the institution. Its settlements were to be found spreading 
from Holland and Friesland to Flanders and Brabant, and even extend- 
ing beyond the Netherlands into Rhenish Germany ; and, more sparsely, 
into other parts of the empire. But these remoter foundations were 
mostly of later date and inferior importance, nor was it more than a 
pleasant form when (at Cologne in 1475) the Emperor Frederick III, 
appointed the brethren his and his successors’ vicars and chaplains for 
ever. Perhaps, on the other hand, something of the spiritual influence 
exercised by the brethren in that part of the Netherlands where they 
were most numerous, may be accounted for by the exceptional need which 
in this period arose for its exercise. From 1456 to 1496 the see of 
Utrecht was held by David of Burgundy (the half-brother of Charles 
the Bold), who was said to have done only one good deed during the 
whole course of his episcopate. Already, however, in this second period 
the institution of the Brotherhoods was—in accordance with an almost 
inevitable law—tending to merge itself in the general monastic system 
of the Church of Rome. It has been noticed how, so soon as two years 
after the death of Groot, a monastery of Regular Canons in connection 
with the Brotherhood of the Common Life, and following the rule of St. 
Augustine, had been established at Windesem, near Zwolle, and how 
not long afterwards a second convent of the very simplest kind had been 
opened on Mount St. Agnes, a little height pleasantly rising out of the 
“bush” near the same city, and watered at its base’by a stream supply- 
ing the fish which formed so important a necessary of life in these as in 
other convents. By the year 1340 there were already in existence not 
less than forty-five monastic establishments of the same kind and origin; 
and in the period just described this number had nearly trebled. The 
convent at Windesem, however, always remained the institution in chief, 
and after it the whole body of these convents in the Netherlands and in 
Germany were called the Windesem Congregations. 

It is, however, to the second and humbler foundation of Canons 
Regular of the Common Life that we owe both what insight we can gain 
into their loftiest conceptions, and (unless the preponderance of opinion 
concerning the authorship of the Jmitatio Christi be in error) the one 
enduring embodiment of these. Mount St. Agnes was for seventy-two 
years the home of Thomas Hamerken, of Kempen (a tranquil little town 
formerly in the Archbishopric of Cologne, now in Rhenish Prussia, which 
at the present day has little to recall the memory which makes it illus- 
trious, unless it be the humane consideration which is paid in it to the 
inhabitants of its principal edifice, an asylum for the deaf and dumb). 
Seventy-two years—from his arrival there in 1399, in the twentieth year 
of his life, to the day of his death! ‘ Blessed is he who has lived well 
in one and the same place, and made a happyend.” The writer of these 
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words was of humble birth, a handicraftsman’s son ; and it seems to have 
been the force of example which attracted him into the life of which his 
own career was to become a lasting type. For the names of several 
other natives of Kempen occur among the Brethren or the Canons of 
the Common Life, and Thomas’s own elder brother John, who had be- 
come a Canon at Windesem, and was afterwards the first prior of the 
convent at St. Agnes, had preceded him on his way, on which a younger 
brother named Gobelinus seems afterwards to have followed him. Thomas 
spent six years as a scholar, and one as a brother, at Deventer, residing 
during the last in the Florentius house, to whose founder and inmates he 
has erected an imperishable monument. Florentius, who had enabled 
him to go through his preparatory studies, acquiesced in his desire to 
devote himself to a monastic life; and thus, after not less than seven 
years of probation at St. Agnes, he was in 1406 admitted as a Regular 
member of the convent. “It is no small matter,” he writes, “to dwell 
in a monastery, or in a congregation, and to live therein, without re- 
proof, and to persevere faithfully till death.” Doubtless the good Thomas 
had his part in the trials incident to the inner life of all small commu- 
nities, as well as in troubles of greater outward importance. He shared 
the three years’ exile of his brother-canons on the occasion of the epis- 
copal troubles in 1425. After he had held the office of sub-prior in the 
convent, he lost it—perhaps in consequence of this very flight on ship- 
board ; and was subsequently appointed to the post of steward—the 
“office of Martha,” as he calls it. He was ultimately again made sub- 
prior, having in the interval held the appointment of Master of the 
Novices; and some of the discourses are preserved in which he en- 
couraged the piety of his charges, among other things by the narration 
of “modern instances,” which have perhaps escaped the notice of those 
good Protestants who claim Thomas as a precursor of the Reformation. 
But it is not his theology which I can here pretend to discuss. In it he 
was a child of his times, and his writings breathe the particular atmo- 
sphere in which they were produced ; the secret of the influence of his 
genius lies in the enthusiasm of his personal devotion. At one time he 
enforces his new yv@0 ceavrov: “ This is the highest and most profit- 
able lesson, truly to know and to despise ourselves.” At another, he can 
thus directly point the way to his ideal : “ This is the reason why there 
are found so few contemplative men, because there are few who know 
how to separate themselves wholly from perishable and created things. 
For this a great grace is required, which may raise the soul and bear it 
above itself.” Thus in him the contemplative side of the Common Life, 
to which the active is ministrant, is consummately shown forth. But 
the tranquillity which he seems to typify is not that of a repose obtained 
without effort, or enjoyed unbroken. The conscientious steward, the 
laborious copyist, the much-sought preacher, the rigorous ascetic, in his 
threescore years and twelve of retirement led a life which was no 
dream ; “in all things,” he was wont to say, “I have sought rest, but I 
11—65 
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have found it nowhere save in heakens ende bexkens ” (in nooks and in 
books). 

Thomas a Kempis belongs in the greater part of his life to the second 
period in the history of the Brotherhoods, though he is the historian of 
the first. He had never known Groot, and Florentius had been the 
paternal friend of his boyhood ; and when he fell asleep himself after his 
long day’s work, both Gerard and his friends had long passed away, 
though it was still nearly two centuries before the piety of a remote 
Brotherhood bore their remains to their last resting-place at Emmerich, 
About the time of Thomas’s death that decline in the vigour and useful- 
ness, though not as yet in the outward prosperity, of the institutions 
may be said to have begun, of which their modern historians have suff- 
ciently traced the causes. These may, perhaps, not unfairly be summed 
up in the fact which institutions, like individuals, are so slow to re- 
cognise—the best of their work had been done. In general, the ad- 
vance of the Renascence in Germany had overtaken the efforts of the 
Brotherhoods and their schools, to which in its beginnings it had owed 
so much. In particular, the printing-press, which they only here and 
there took into their service, was beginning to supersede their own 
less efficacious method of multiplying books, in which so many of them 
had found a main support, as well as a distinctive badge of their 
Common Life. The centre of both intellectual and spiritual effort was 
certainly no longer in the Low Countries; and though, when the day of 
the Reformation had arrived, Luther did his utmost to attest his warm 
admiration of the spirit and the practice of the Brotherhoods, it was 
hard indeed for them to choose their side—harder than either for purely 
ecclesiastical foundations on the one hand, or for purely academical 
bodies on the other. So their side was in very many instances chosen 
for them ; in Protestant States their establishments were swept away, 
in Catholic their educational functions passed into the hands of the 
Jesuits ; while the Brethren’s and Canons’ and analogous Sisters’ Houses 
became convents of the ordinary type. Concerning the earlier part of 
this period of decay we possess a very curious piece of evidence (of which 
a quite unfair use has been made) in a letter addressed by Erasmus to 
the Pope’s Secretary, and intended for the ear of the Pope himself. In 
it he tells the story of two young men whom, on their being left orphans 
with a small property, their designing guardians had resolved to bring 
up for a monastic life. When they were old enough to be sent to those 
schools “which are now called universities,” the guardians, fearing the 
secular influence of such a place upon their wards, determined to place 
them in an establishment of those Fratres Collationarii “ who now- 
a-days are to be found any- and everywhere, and who gain their living 
by teaching boys.” The principal purpose of these brethren, continues 
Erasmus, is to break the spirit of their best pupils, and to mould 
them into fit subjects for a monastic life. The Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans declare that without these seminaries their own Orders would 
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soon perish from inanition. “For my part,” he adds, “I believe 
that these institutions may contain some honest men ; but as they all 
suffer from lack of the best authors, and in their obscurity follow their 
own usages and rules of life, withowt comparing themselves with anyone 
but themselves, I do not see how they can be liberal educators of youth ; 
and at all events the fact speaks for itself, that from nowhere issue forth 
young men with scantier scholarship and with viler manners.” The 
younger of the two brothers knew more than his teachers did, one of 
whom he roundly described as the most unlearned and boastful monster 
on whom he ever set eyes. “ And such they very often entrust with the 
care of boys. For their teachers are not chosen according to the judg- 
ment of learned men, but by the fiat of the patriarch, who very often 
knows nothing of letters.” The writer then relates how one of the two 
young men, after “losing two years or more” in one of these houses, was 
easily persuaded to take the vows in one of the establishments of those 
brethren who rejoice in calling themselves Canons ; while the other was 
with greater difficulty drawn into a net of the same kind, which was 
kept so tight over him that he could only hope to escape from it through 
the intervention of His Holiness. 

Allowing a little for the pointedness of a style with which the Pope 
had good reason to be “singularly delighted,” allowing more for the 
burning hatred of monkery which animated Erasmus, we may see in 
this letter a picture probably true enough in many cases to the actual 
condition or growing tendency of the brethren and their conventual es- 
tablishments. In other instances, the convents began to take thought of 
worldly things, to push the practice of trade and industry, and to 
develop that love of property which seems almost inevitable in a cor- 
porate body, and of which the germs may perhaps be detected even at 
St. Agnes’ in its early days. As time went on, no new afflatus mahi- 
fested itself, but there was a noteworthy tenacity in the Common Life 
even when its institutions had become nothing more than an insignificant 
branch of the conventual system of the diminished Church of Rome. As 
late as the year 1728 not fewer than thirty-four convents sent their re- 
presentatives to a general assembly of the Windesem Chapter. 

The Brethren of Deventer and their foundations took no part, so 
far as I know, in any endeavour to heal the breach which the Reforma- 
tion had effected. But Catholics and Protestants alike may acknowledge 
the efforts of men who helped to teach the modern world to love books 
without ceasing to love what is better than books, and who (though 
educational reformers in their generation) did not lose sight of the 
maxim of one of their number, that “there is a great difference between 
the wisdom of an enlightened and devout man, and the knowledge of a 
well-read and studious clerk.” 


A. W. W. 
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From the Heart of the Wolds. 


—_hie— 


In spite of old Burton’s remark, “Who sees not a great difference 
between the wolds of Lincolnshire and the Fens?” it may be feared 
that much popular ignorance exists on the point. An impression pre- 
vails that there is no scenery in Lincolnshire, and that its air is 
unhealthy. A glance at its farmers by the covert side, when waiting 
for the fox to break, or its ploughboys driving their horses afield, would 
dispel the latter illusion. Could a townsman follow these plough-lads 
home, and watch their consumption of bacon and dumplings, he would 
simply be amazed. As for the former belief, not three miles from where 
we write, rises a hill which commands a wide view over a fair champaign 
country, in which at least twenty church-towers can be counted. Beyond 
it, blue sky and a warm grey sea melt into far-distant haze, while a 
suspicion of Yorkshire and even the fine tower of Patrington, in 
Holderness, meets the eye in that white bank, like a long line of cloud 
stretching along to the left. Ruskin and De Wint have purged our 
eyes, and taught us to see beauties in the flat fenland, did we care to 
point them out at present. Sir C. Anderson rises to eloquence at the 
view from the Cathedral towers, while Turner’s brush, or Seymour 
Haden’s etching needle, might have dwelt lovingly on “ that very 
remarkable and, in our opinion, unique view from the bank at Burton 
Stather, broken by tussocks of rough grass, and interspersed with old 
elders and picturesque thorns and whins, among which the rabbits play 
and springs trickle, lurking below the damp moss and tangled fern. 
There have we often stood and watched the steamers, the varied sails 
of billy-boys and keels, on the broad streams of the Trent and Ouse, 
which at this point join the broader Humber ; some wending their way 
to the markets of the West Riding ; some dropping down, laden with 
potatoes from the warping grounds, bound for the great vorago of 
London ; others lying helplessly on the mud banks, waiting the coming 
tide. Curlews and seagulls, and, in the winter time, grey-backed crows 
hover over the water. Between the two rivers is a rich alluvial delta, 
with the old church of Luddington, near which is Waterton, and not far 
off Amcotts, the nurseries of those ancient names. On the Ouse, Salt- 
marsh, the residence of that race for many a long year, the modern spire 
of Goole, the lofty tower of Howden, the Abbey of Selby, and beyond, 
rising in solemn majesty, the minster of York.” * The long outlook over 
the wooded valley between Benniworth and Lincoln Cathedral, on one 





* Sir C. Anderson’s Lincoln Pocket Guide (Stanford, 1880), p, 8, 
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side of the Wolds, and the grassy, so-called “ marshes,” near Great Cotes 
and Stallingborough, on the eastern side, with the varied play of sun 
and shadow sweeping over them on a gusty day—-are two other most 
characteristic landscapes, which once seen are never forgotten. 

Such, then, being the esthetical value of the Wolds, we shall not 
dwell upon their agricultural capabilities, the large fields of corn waving 
in the keen air of the uplands, the huge flocks of Leicester sheep dotted 
over their swelling pastures—these pictures being at present somewhat 
tantalising to Lincolnshire farmers. It will be safer to turn to their 
physical character. A long ridge of chalk runs down the county parallel 
to the Lincoln heights, something like the “duplex spina” extending 
along the back of Virgil’s well-bred horse. This ridge enters the county, 
after dipping beneath the Humber, near Barton, and runs in a south- 
eastern direction till it dies away into the Fens near Spilsby. On the eastern 
side, lower terraces break down towards the sea, also trending to the 
east ; while, every here and there, minor valleys are cut through them, 
with outlets leading towards the German Ocean. Some of these vales 
are deep and winding, ridged with mounds—like huge railway embank- 


‘ments—of almost artificial regularity ; others possess a more level 


descent, with softly rounded lips and sides, denuded by centuries of 
frost and sunshine, while occasionally, fronting the west, a jagged bank 
of chalk is exposed, over which a network of ivy trails, while dwarf 
elders and straggling ashes overshadow it. Large quarries have been 
opened, every here and there, on the Wolds ; and few features are more 
pleasing to an artistic eye than the cup-like hollow of such an abandoned 
pit in autumn, with its fringe of bents waving above, and its tufted 
poppies blazing against the setting sun, which brings out the white walls 
in strong contrast among the surrounding greenery, while in the moonlight 
these pale walls and silvered heaps of débris stand like ghostly fabrics, 
telling of other days and other men who worked within them. The chief 
want in these verdant vales is water. When the sea tore its way through 
the hills in the valleys we have been describing, and drained off towards 
the east, it seems to have borne with it the fresh water as well. No 
rivers, it will be seen by a glance at the map, pour through these chalk 
valleys; few or no streamlets exist; and a fortnight’s dry weather 
attenuates the few which are found into silvery threads, or in such a 
dry season as 1868, leaves, here and there, a few glittering pools, like 
pearls which have slipped off their string. A limestone district is always 
@ porous country; but, on the other hand, as being easily pierced by the 
carbonic acid, gas which the rain-water it imbibes holds in solution, it 
forms an excellent medium for the formation of springs. The celebrated 
“ blow-wells ” in the district round Grimsby are familiar illustrations of 
this tendency, while every here and there on the Wolds intermittent 
springs, resembling the “ gypsies” of Yorkshire and “ lavants” of Hants, 
burst out of the hill-sides. These, as being largely dependent upon 
previous wet weather, increase or lessen the capricious flow of the 
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streamlets. On the Wolds above Grimsby is one of these, known ag 
Welbeck, which Denzil Holles had intended to divert to the moats of a 
great house projected by him in the neighbourhood. He died, however, 
in 1590, before he could carry out his schemes, the regularly planted 
oak trees round the house’s site and the still-bubbling well-head only 
remaining to tell the story. It was of such an intermittent spring that 
a farmer roundly accused his parson, who had lately come with some new 
ecclesiastical ideas into the parish, of being the cause that the water had 
not burst for many months: “’Twasn’t likely it should run when thou 
comedst with thy Puseyism!” We have known people on their death- 
beds long, after the touching fashion of David with the well of Bethlehem, 
for a draught from the sparkling spring of Welbeck; and no better 
water-cresses can be found in the country-side than those which grow 
in the wide basin under the spring when it does condescend to run. 

The Wold, then, being the hilly as opposed to the Fen country, and 
having gained the name from its wild, wooded nature, we purpose to 
take our readers through some of its scenery. With its northern portion 
is associated a book so curious in itself, that it deserves mention, though 
we shall not dare to emulate its euphuistic English. It is almost in-- 
credible that little more than fifty years ago such a magnificently 
pompous style could have found favour with book-buyers. The book, 
which is now scarce, is by a Miss Hatfield, who seems to have been a 
governess, and its pages represent the fashionable superfine diction which 
in those benighted days of education was taught to children.* “ Dear 
Frederick” is never suffered to hear the commonest object named in 
other than the finest language, and the authoress evidently thought 
that when she reached such unfamiliar places as Burton Stather and 
Alkborough, but a very little distance further lay Ultima Thule. Miss 
Hatfield saw white poppies in many gardens near Coleby, and was 
surprised “that the simple, healthy peasants of Lincolnshire should 
seek the deleterious enjoyment” of their narcotic qualities, though her 
amazement would be increased could she have known that, at present, 
multitudes of men and women in the Fens purchase weekly, on market- 
day, sufficient opium and laudanum for the next week’s consumption. 
She describes, in a feeble manner, some of the northern Wold villages 
which she had seen, as Lady A. had told her, “I know you do not wish 
to remain in a quiescent state.” A sunset, at page 193, is positively too 
gorgeous to be so much as reflected in our pages ; but the description of 
morning must be quoted as a sample of the boarding-school diction of 
the period. “This morn, Aurora, with a lively step, drew aside night’s 
sable curtains, and began to dress the chambers of the east with crimson 
drapery. The god of day, quickly mounting, with rapid course rolled 
his chariot wheels o’er ethereal space, throwing reproachful glances upon 





* The Terra Incognita of Lincolnshire ; with observations, moral, descriptive, and 
historical, in original letters written purposely for the improvement of Youth, 1816, 
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the couch of the drowsy slumberer. Awakened by his salutation as he 
passed my window, round which the jessamine and woodbine twining 
soften his too ardent rays, I started from my pillow, upon which balmy 
sleep had rested upon his downy pinions,” &c., &c. (p. 73). These buds 
of fancy, had the authoress attempted to write in verse, would naturally 
have blossomed into such poetry as Laura Matilda’s in the Rejected 
Addresses. 

Although it is said to be a peculiarity of chalk hills that they never 
form watersheds, we shall place the reader on the best imitation of one, 
on a declivity towards the centre of the Wolds, near Ludford. The 
Bain river, which, however, is for many miles but a rivulet, runs hence, 
on one side of the hill, towards Horncastle and the south. A “beck,” 
to give its Scandinavian name to another rivulet, breaks from the other 
side of the hill about a mile away, and flows in a north-west direction 
till it ultimately falls into the sea opposite Spurn Head. Both rivulets 
flow by celebrated scenes in medizval history ; both are equally renowned 
for trout. If we follow the course of the latter, however, a sufficiently 
typical view of the Wold and its villages will be obtained. On one side 
of a rough fallow field is a sudden semi-circular break in the bank. 
Three slender rivulets gush out of as many orifices in this chalky bank, 
almost immediately uniting to form a limpid streamlet, and this at, once 
commences babbling and prattling, in child-like fashion, over a few 
handfuls of gravel, and in a dozen yards or so is again silent, feeling the 
impropriety, in this busy county, of sparkling or lapsing into playfulness, 
and at once settling down to the business of life. The natives know this 
cradle of the beck as Adam’s Head. For a field or two the still youthful 
stream flows at its own wayward will ; a few sad wildflowers only bloom 
beside it, the genius of farming here not tolerating such gauds, else it 
might be the beginning of one of the happier rivulets of the western 
shires, Ere long the sterner work of life begins. Just as the boy of 
nine years, on the hill-side above, is paid a few pence a day to shout to 
the marauding rooks, so at Buttermilk Springs (where a few more 
streamlets from the hill-side swell the slender thread of the main 
stream), the poor little beck is caught, forced to flow through an iron 
pipe, and actually compelled to work a hydraulic ram. Civilisation has 
seized upon its victim. The cast-iron pipe, the monotonous brick-work, 
the plunging ram in its subterranean cave are painfully prosaic and 
bare. The east wind starves all estheticism out of the heart of nature 
in these exposed valleys. No tender undergrowth of many-coloured 
mosses lovingly softens the ugliness of these staring utilities; no lady- 
fern droops her nodding fronds around the little springs; no blechnum 
nestles beneath the obtrusive pipe, or adiantwm depends from the 
brick-work. The artist and the searcher for beauty must look in more 
favoured shires for nature’s wildlings. Here all is commonplace and 
wind-swept ; more suggestive of the newest colony than of old Mother 
England. We sigh, and the very name of the hamlet, Kirmond-le-Mire, 
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accords well with our saddened thoughts, with earth’s carking cares, and 
the character of the locality. Bully Hill, too, above us, sounds aggres- 
sive, minacious, repulsive. But even here sentiment is not wholly 
strangled. Along the High Street, above Adam’s Head, runs a long 
detached mound, called the Giant’s Grave. After lying for generations 
in neglect, a neighbouring farmer ploughed and sowed wheat upon it; 
but nothing came up. Not to be beaten, he next year planted potatoes 
on it: not one ever grew. In despair it is now abandoned to the grass 
and moss with which it has for centuries been clothed by boon nature. 

Passing by an old peat bog (from which a little searching disinters 
the leg bone of a red deer), the beck, which is now a respectable stream 
with fish in it, runs through a magnificent stretch of meadows from the 
rampart-like banks near Thorpe. Abruptly turning near Stainton-le- 
hole, it passes by a covert and then a rookery, with every here and there 
on the hills above its course a deserted quarry filled with stunted larches 
and an undergrowth of ivy; and so, having now attained, as it were, its 
majority, it reaches the meadows on which stood the religious house 
known as Irford. The trout, which, together with the retired situation, 
must have first tempted the founder to build here, dart under the bank 
as we draw near to the heaps and mounds over which lambs and their 
mothers are now peacefully grazing, and which show where the priory 
stood close by the stream. The chapel, with the bases of pillars forming 
side aisles, may be traced under the turf which covers their slight eleva- 
tion. So little is known about this secluded abode of faith that it is even 
disputed whether it was a Benedictine or a Premonstratensian house. 
Tanner calls it the latter, and states that it was founded by Philip de 
Albini in Henry II.’s reign. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
held six or eight religious about the time of the dissolution, when its 
revenues were reckoned in gross at 14/. 13s. 4d. The prioress was one 
Joanna Thompson. On July 3, 1539, she and her sister nuns formally 
surrendered the house to the commissioners, and attached their common 
seal to the document (the Virgin crowned and bearing a sceptre, with the 
Holy Child upon her lap). The legend is imperfect, and only the following 
letters remain :— 

... ORIS‘ET;CONVENTVS'DE'IRF .. .* 


Lingering near these forgotten mounds it is easy to see that some 
parts of the neighbouring farmhouse are built of stones belonging to the 





* See Dugdale’s Monasticon (1830, Caley, &c.), vol. vi. pt. 2, p. 936, and Tanner's 
Notitia Monastica (Nasmith, 1787), No. 43 (Lincolnshire). In a footnote Tanner ob- 
serves that Dugdale places Irford among Benedictine monasteries. He himself con- 
siders that it is more likely it was a Premonstratensian house, because it seems to 
have had some dependence upon Newhouse, which was undoubtedly Premonstraten- 
sian, and the seal of the Abbot of Newhouse was affixed in behalf of these nuns toa 
convention which they made with the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, The Premon- 
stratensian order was a reformation of St. Augustine’s rule, therefore this house 
might easily be called “ ordinis S, Augustini” in Rymer’s vol. xiv., p. 667. 
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ruins, and an old woman tells us she remembers some seventy years ago 
that walls belonging to the Priory were yet in existence. Musing among 
the lambs, with rooks flying overhead in the sunshine, we recall that 
sultry 3rd of July, some three hundred and forty years ago, when Joanna 
Thompson and her trembling nuns, while the very foundations of their 
life seemed torn up, resigned revenues and lands to the king, who so 
soon would grant the latter to Robert Tyrwhitt. They looked upon 
the same pastoral slopes as we do; the ancestors of these rooks cawed 
overhead ; the beck ran then as it runs now, but an impassable gulf 
separates the grave, self-contained religion of the last prioress (which in 
these seclusions mainly spent itself on the love of God), from the impul- 
sive, philanthropic character of religion at present. Missions, associa- 
tions, and societies innumerable now dissipate the energies of the serious- 
minded. Personality everywhere rebels against the ecclesiastical organi- 
sation which would hold all men in captivity round a central infallibility. 
Material civilisation in too many hearts tramples down the religious 
sentiment itself. Even while we linger by these verdant mounds the 
railway whistle from afar penetrates the quiet valley, and at once helps 
us to measure the interval between the nineteenth century and the so- 
called ages of faith. Joanna Thompson in her sorrow probably indulged 
in previsions of the future.* Her wildest dream could hardly compass 
the free, active, inquiring England of to-day. 

A mile and a half more brings us to one of the best-wooded villages 
of the Wolds. Swinhope (the wild swine’s retreat, or, it may be, Sweyn’s 
abode) lies in a hollow ; hall, parsonage, and church well nigh smothered 
in fine old ashes and oaks. Very few beeches are seen in this district, 
yet the beech probably grew here before the Conquest in vast woods 
similar to those which are now seen across the German Ocean in Den- 
mark. St. Helen, the mother of Constantine (who himself was born at 
York), and the discoverer of the true Cross, is the patron saint of this 
very small church, as of several others in the neighbourhood. This 
fact seems to give an approximation to the date at which many of the 
original churches of these little villages were built, before Saxon, Dane, 
and devouring Northman left their destructive traces behind, in the 
reddened stones still to be seen in the church walls of the district (notably 
at Clee), which have manifestly passed through the flames. The prede- 
cessor of the present manor house at Swinhope was burnt in the civil 
wars of Charles I. A double row of gnarled hawthorns in the park 
strikes the passer-by and reminds him that the hawthorn, though un- 
justly neglected by landscape gardeners, is one of the most picturesque 
of our native trees, especially when bent with age, and is withal one of 
the most beautiful of trees twice in the year; in May, when clothed in 
clouds of perfumed snow, and in autumn, when its intensely red haws, 
touched by the faint sunlight, kindle a late glory in the woodlands. 





* She had a pension of 6/. granted her after the dissolution of the Priory, 
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These decrepit but striking specimens of hawthorn at once call upa 
panorama of human life. How many hopeful boys have birdnested in 
them, and rambled underneath their shade in youth’s enchanted spring 
time with soft arms clad in the quaint gowns and ruffles dear to our 
grandmothers resting on theirs. A few years more, and then eld slowly 
passes by them ; the old man receiving, let us hope, the happiness which 
came of love which blossomed into marriage, and not unable to reckon 
up some good works suggested and helped on by the companionship of a 
good wife, 


And once, alas! nor in a distant hour, 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 
When by his children borne, and from his door, 
Slowly departing to return no more, 
He rests in earth with them that went before. 
(Rogers, Human Life.) 


A single hawthorn tree in the North which never seems to grow 
larger is always an enchanted tree.* 

Here the beck has become an excellent trout-stream, one of the few 
to be found in this district of East Anglia. It turns round to Thor- 
ganby, a hamlet rather than a village. More weatherbeaten ashes sur- 
round the somewhat melancholy hall with its low rooms and ancient 
casements. It formerly belonged to the Caldwell family, of whom an 
aged man and his wife, being Royalists, were attacked by the Parliamen- 
tarians in 1643, dragged out of their house, barbarously illtreated in 
Lincoln Castle, and their servant murdered.t The flower-garden is 
formal, fragrant with memories rather than blossom. Here the North- 
men’s traces are again very apparent; together with Thoresway and 
Thoresby, in the immediate neighbourhood, the parish bears the name of 
their great deity, Thor. Still the beck flows on, to a point where the 
Thoresway branch augments it after itself has passed through Croxby 
Pond, a large reedy swamplike sheet of water, tenanted by coots and 
widgeon. Here it finds itself cutting athwart a series of chalk valleys, the 
even rounded tops running along as regularly asif carved by man’s spade, 
while the chalk protrudes and only leaves scant room for fringes of bents 
and hawkweeds to cover its nakedness. Lower down these scarped cliffs 
rise into an amphitheatre clothed with larch and spruce. At its base the 
beck runs with some rapidity, and badgers have found a congenial haunt 
in the retired nooks above. The larger willow-herb grows along the 
waterside in tall thickets which provide in late summer the exact tint 
of red necessary to blend harmoniously with the pale scheme of colour 
around, but are intensely distasteful to the keen trout-fisher, as he cannot 
throw his flies by them with any comfort. Here these willow-herbs 
abound, but not to any great exfent elsewhere on the beck. They form 
a sample of the little differences which a loving eye can discern at every 





* Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, ii. p. 275. 
t Sir C, Anderson, wt sup., p. 87. 
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field of its course. Mr. Jefferies saves us from attempting to describe 
willow-herbs by his keen appreciation of their beauty. ‘They are the 
strongest and most prominent of all the brook plants. At the end of 
March or beginning of April the stalks appear a few inches high, and 
they gradually increase in size until in July they meet above the waist 
and form a thicket by the shore. Not till July does the flower open, so 
that, though they make so much foliage, it is months before any colour 
brightens it. The red flower comes at the end of a pod, and has a tiny 
white cross within it. It is welcome because by August so many of the 
earlier flowers are fading.”* At the end of this amphitheatre, where 
stands an old windmill, the beck finds the grey weatherbeaten church 
but modern village of Hatcliffe, anciently Haute Cliffe, from the above- 
mentioned chalky ridges. Here a student of words will remark, as well 
in the prefix Ze of the next village, that, like English history and the 
language itself, the place names of England form a palimpsest, as it 
were; Keltic being succeeded by Scandinavian and Teutonic words, and 
they in their turn replaced by Norman-French vocables. Still the wear 
and tear of language everywhere continues, as Cocher Plat, a hamlet not 
five miles hence, testifies, which is a mere corruption in the last forty 
years of Cottager’s Plat. A few grave-stones which have been collected 
within the church bear the name of Lyon de Hatcliffe, the earliest family 
connected with the parish which can be traced. Their manor-house 
stood in the adjoining field. Some grassy mounds yet mark its site, but 
not a stone remains upon another. 

Thence the beck flows through wide meadows to a picturesque water- 
mill, with abundance of angles and gables for the sketcher, till it crosses 
the Roman way known as the Barton Street, from its running to that 
little town on the Humber. It is carried hence along the first slope of 
the wolds, and commands grand views over the low country and the 
German Ocean, while Yorkshire like a faint blue cloud is seen across the 
ruddy estuary named after the drowned Hun. Memory flies back on 
passing over the Street to its first construction, when Roman legionaries 
compelled the wretched peasants at the spear’s point to lay down chalk 
and the boulders still sown broadcast over this district, in conformity 


- with the directions of Vitruvius, which have resulted in what is still’ 


splendid road, with broad margins of short grass on each side. Fifty 
years ago a considerable traffic passed along it ; now this is diverted to 
the railway in the champaign below, and has left the Street so lonely that 
at night the belated pedestrian, in lack of fellow-mortals, may well fancy 
that it was here 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold ; 

He met the night-mare, and her name told, 

Bid her alight and her troth plight, 

And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee! (King Lear, 3, 7.) 


Two villages, one on each side of the mill at the crossing of the beck 





* Round about a Great Estate, p. 34. 
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over this street, merit a word. On the left, over the chalk ridges is 
Beelsby, with the deplorable shell of an ancient church, and a grand 
view over the Humber from its yard, whence in old days the ships 
of the Vikings may have been beheld by a crowd of panic-stricken 
hinds advancing to devastations of the country. In an adjoining field 
lingers one of the few legends of this prosaic district. A treasure is 
supposed to be hidden in it, and at times two little men wearing red 
caps, something like the Irish leprechauns, may be seen intently digging 
for it. Do not disturb them, or on nearer approach you may find but 
two red-headed goldfinches swinging on a thistle. Within a secluded 
vale to the right, where huge ragged ashes, the characteristic trees of 
this district, and still more sprawling elders cling to the bare chalk cliff 
as they have done from time immemorial, a couple of miles from the 
beck, is a green knoll with what resembles the ruins of a roofless barn, 
These are the sole remains of the alien Priory of Ravendale : four walls 
built of rough chalk and sandstone, and one jamb of the east window 
and the same belonging to the south door. A large ash shelters them, 
and cattle graze carelessly by them ; yet round these bare walls in lieu 
of ivy clings the whole history of the neighbourhood. In their very 
name, Ravendale, lies, like a fly in amber, a reminiscence of the North- 
men who, under their celebrated raven standard, first harried and then 
colonised the district. From this glimpse of it lit up with flames and 
red with blood, darkness closes round Ravendale until its name emerges 
in Domesday Book as forming part of the enormous possessions of Count 
Alan of Brittany. In King John’s reign, 1202, one of his descendants, 
also an Alan, together with his wife Petronilla, became Founders of a 
Premonstratensian Abbey at Beau Port in Brittany, itself now a similar, 
only more majestic ruin than its Lincolnshire daughter. To this abbey 
Alan gave “in pure and perpetual alms-gift for the salvation of my soul 
and the souls of my father, and mother, and wife Petronilla, all my 
churches in the Soke of Waltham, together with all my vill of West 
Ravendale for the clothing of its canons.” His churches in the Soke of 
Waltham (a village three miles from Ravendale) were those belonging 
to some seven or eight villages of this district, including Beelsby, 
Hatcliffe, and Barnoldby. The alien Priory of Ravendale was founded 
by the Abbot of Beau Port in order to look after the English property 
of his abbey. The next that is heard of it gives us a curious glimpse 
into the manners of the period. In 1333 William, the Prior of Raven- 
dale, is found coursing a hare in the warren of one Edmund Bacon at 
Beseby (four miles away), which, however, escaped from his greyhounds. 
He was summoned for the trespass and fined 10/., showing that there 
was a healthy spirit of litigation abroad in those days.* With few 





* Compare Chaucer’s Monk (Canterbury Tales, Prologue) :— 
“‘Greihoundes he hadde as swift as foul of flight, 

Of pricking and of hunting for the hare 

Was all his lust ; for no cost wolde he spare,” 
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vicissitudes this arrangement continued until 1439, when Henry VI. 
ted Ravendale, with all its appurtenances, and the advowsons of its 
churches to the Chapter of the Collegiate Church of Southwell. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, forty years ago, unhappily dissolved that 
corporation, and vesting the revenues of Southwell Church in themselves 
distributed the patronage of these Lincolnshire churches between the 
recently created sees of Manchester and Ripon. One little fact, though 
that a characteristic one, alone connects at present these parishes on the 
beck with this long train of history. Their rectors yet pay the same 
annual pensions of six and eightpence and the like to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, which so long ago as 1380 they are recorded in the Ex- 
chequer Rolls to have paid every year to the revenues of Beau Port.* 

A ghost story here lightens the graver matters of history. The belated 
traveller may see in the winter nights a headless man leave the ruin of 
the little Church of Ravendale, and walk down into the valley. After 
alittle he returns happy, with his head under his arm, sits upon the 
ruined walls, and utters loud cries of joy. On one occasion a labourer 
hard by held the gate open for him to pass through, and—nothing 
happened. The moral of which is, always be civil, even to ghosts. 

In an old stained glass window of the Church of Barnoldby-le-Beck, 
the next village, is some good leafage of oak-leaves and acorns, recalling 
long-past years when the county was celebrated for its oak trees.f 
Anthony Harwood, the parson of this parish, was a zealous royalist in 
the civil wars, and was expelled from his cure by the Earl of Manchester 
for absence in the King’s army to assert His Majesty’s cause, for dissuad- 
ing his parishioners from rebellion, and for observing the ceremonies of 
the Church.t Fifty years ago the “ Feast” of this little village was kept 
up with customs which at present seem relics of prehistoric barbarism, 
though Barnoldby on the Beck was probably no worse herein than its 
neighbours. “ Lasses” ran races down the road for “ gownpieces,” and 
every “ Pharson’s Tuesday ” (Shrove Tuesday) cock-fighting went on in 
the pinfold from morning to night, all the population sitting round it 
with their feet inside, the “ bairns” doing their best to get an occasional 
peep. “I mind,” said an old inhabitant, “a farmer’s wife in particular 
who used, early every Pharson’s Tuesday, to put on her red cloak and take 
her seat upon the wall to watch the mains. She would cry out—I seem to 
hear her now—‘ A guinea on the black ’un ! a guinea on the black ’un!’” 





* See Dugdale, Monasticon, and a paper by the Precentor of Lincoln in Ass. 
Architectural Reports, vol. xiv., p. 166. 
t See the ballad of Earl Douglas and the Fair Oliphant : 


“ He carried the match in his pocket 
That kindled to her the fire, 
Well set about with oaken spails 
That leaned o’er Lincolnshire.” 
t Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy. 
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The beck now enriches deep meadows and wide arable fields with its 
even streams in the steady beneficent flow of manhood, having long put 
away childish graces, infantile prattle, and the music dear alike to poet 
or dreamer. It has cut its way through the chalk of the wolds into the 
post-tertiary deposits at their feet which are almost level with the sea 
line and are plentifully sprinkled with the boulders of the glacial drift. 
Brigsley, the first of these low-lying villages, is chiefly remarkable for 
the phonetic attrition of its old Saxon name, Brigeslai, in Domesday and 
the Norman-French name, Brichelai, into the Northumbrian Brigsley, 
the bridge on the lea. Waithe, the next parish, contains a very curious 
early Norman or, it may well be, Saxon church tower, one of a group 
found in this neighbourhood. This tower is placed between the nave and 
chancel. There the beck straggles onwards in great loops, each with its 
pool where the fish collect and the lovely pink spikes of the amphibious 
persicaria float to gladden the wandering angler’s eye. It would almost 
lose itself in wide meadows, running away to the horizon, were it not for 
two landmarks, the well-proportioned church tower of Tetney and afar 
within a forest of masts the tall water-tower from which the hydraulic 
cranes of the docks at Great Grimsby are set in motion. Dreary and 
monotonous as this district would be thought by dwellers in more hilly 
counties, it possesses a beauty of its own which is worth searching for, 
and is generally beloved when found. Perhaps the quest is better 
rewarded when its Egeria is discovered, in proportion as the other 
nymphs of this wide, wind-swept expanse are coy and retiring. The 
young corn, the far-reaching acres of grass, the larks drowned in the blue 
overhead yet still warbling, the sense of freedom and vastness which 
these solitudes engender, endear them to their lover in Spring. Who 
could quarrel with Summer and her wealth of flowers in these meadows, 
her fringe of aquatic plants edging our beck, the water crowfoot, 
brooklimes, meadow-sweet, and especially the great blue water forget- 
me-nots, blue as the eyes of Freya or Wordsworth’s Lucy, and for the 
same reason, because they are retired as noontide dew or violets by the 
mossy stone? In autumn again, the transition is pleasant, from the 
uplands tufted with yellow corn to these dark green fields where the 
birds of winter are thus early showing themselves, the curlew with 
scimitar-like bill and wild cries intensifying the district’s melancholy, 
the white-tailed sandpiper, flitting in terror up and down the beck, the 
grey Norway crows, true successors of the Northmen, on the look-out for 
cruel feastings on everything young and unprotected, the black-backed gull 
beating up against the stiff breeze and only too glad to join these marauders 
in their forays. High overhead—and these vast skies are a peculiar 
attraction of East Lincolnshire—a deep azure vault in summer spreads 
to a limitless horizon, while the grey clouds of winter are tossed and 
contorted over it in graceful wreaths which would delight Mr. Black or 
Professor Ruskin. He who is blessed with a sound pair of lungs and a 
catholic sense of beauty in these wide flats need not be pitied even in 
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the teeth of such an east wind as only here in England can be felt 
during March and April. 

Traditions of their own linger round the lonely farmhouses, which 
all down the coast of Lincolnshire dot these post-tertiary flats. An 
Indiaman went to pieces on the sands off this one, a lady and her child 
only being rescued. On a stormy winter, the sea broke in upon the 
lands of that one, and spread far inland like a lake, killing every earth- 
worm in the parish, and by their loss greatly injuring the fertility of the 
corn land. During that winter of apprehension, 1805, when a gun fired 
at sea by night, or two or three shots heard in the distance by day, set 
every dweller in the district on the alert through dread of a French inva- 
sion, all the waggons of the different farms were numbered and every 
hand told off, some to fill the carts with household gear, others to drive 
off sheep and‘cattle to the uplands at a moment’s notice. The present 
generation cannot enter into the feverish state of alarm in which its 
ancestors along these solitary coasts then passed their time, but old men 
yet tell of it by the ingle nook, and a novelist might find much eae 
matter amongst their anecdotes. 

Many more wonders might be mentioned in this district by the sea, 
the blow-wells, the so-called hut circles, the method of finding plover’s eggs, 
and the like ; but the beck here creeps in premature old age with a some- 
what sullen eurneait into a little creek, known as Tetney Lock, where a 
shabby barge or two lingers idle, not unlike Charon’s bark and the ¢ristz 
palus inamabilis unda of the Styx, and some Hull fishermen are trying 
to catch eels and dace. It is not a dignified ending to the beck’s life. 
Outside, a few old besoms are stuck up at intervals to mark the channel 
along a ditch leading through half a league of greasy mud. Beyond it, 
red waves are flashing into white, ships beating up towards Hull, a 
tug with its trail of smoke, a gull or two flapping over the mud. 
Unsavoury and commonplace as it all looks, here closes our beck’s 
pilgrimage. At least, it is true to nature. Each stream has its own 
individuality ; all are not romantic like the Laureate’s “ Brook,” which 
runs near Somersby in this county. It is not every beck, nor every 
man, who makes a good end of it. Fitly, as some may think, is a 
little hamlet near at hand called “ World’s End.” 

Thus finishes our ramble from the heart of the Wolds. Choosing a 
stream merely for the sake of a thread on which to hang our few bright * 
beads, a walk of some twenty-five miles at most has led us from its birth 
to where it sluggishly creeps into the German Ocean. It is itself a very 
young stream compared with others in the kingdom which have cloven 
through many yards of solid rock. This parvenw of ours, belonging to the last 
great geologic formation, chalk, has merely had toeat out a shallow track 
through soft banks. Not that it could not have performed more marvel- 
lous feats in this way had the structure of the country only given it an 
opportunity. The river Wily, in Wilts, managed to cut its way down, 
upwards of eighty feet and developed a new course for itself, while the 
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River Driftmen and late Pleistocene animals were living in its district,* 
The remarks we have made during our ramble by the footsteps of the 
beck may be taken as samples of the simple joys dear to a lover of coun- 
try life. A so-called dull district has purposely been chosen to show that 
even it is capable of furnishing him with wealth who will take the 
trouble necessary to dig out ore. But little has been said of the flowers 
of the stream ; yet the most unobservant eye must notice that a different 
vegetation attends each different step of even so humble a stream as this. 
Again, all the bird and animal life of a district is best seen by such a 
stream. Weasels and stoats regularly hunt along its banks; moles, 
rats, and mice come day by day to drink of it, just as all the large game 
of South Africa may be best seen and shot at the water holes. A few 
years’ investigation of any of these divisions of nature by the side of such 
* a stream will reveal much that is unexpected and interesting. Ghosts, 
bogies, and the supernatural generally have utterly vanished from this 
commonplace district before schools and newspapers. Even an old lady 
more than ninety years old said to us, “ Fairies and shag-boys ! fT lasses 
are often skeart at them, but I never saw none, though I have passed 
many a time after dark a most terrible spot for them on the road at 
Thorpe.” And certainly a whole essay would be too short to tell of the 
quaint colloquialisms of this country side ; survivals of days before “‘ book 
English” became fashionable, flotsam from the Viking ships, or merely 
the irregular coinage of Wantand Wont. Who but a Lincolnshire man 
could fetch a “ stee” (ladder) ; “ lig i’ the crew ” (lie down in the fold yard); 
“‘remble” his house ; or “skell” (turn topsy-turvy) a heavy box? Here, 
too, the “spreeding” ploughboy fed on abundance of milk and bacon, 
though he will tell you he “is only among the middlins and not i’ very 
good fetile inside,” will take his “ docky ” (luncheon) by the hedge at ten, 
and afterwards work two yokes till dinner. How expressive again is the 
term “ heart slain,” of a horse that dies under too much work, while the 
general roughness of North country perceptions comes out in a favourite 
proverb, ‘“‘a bealing cow” (i.e., a lowing cow) “soon forgets her calf!” 
Such matters as these, which might easily be added to, lend an interest 
to the dullest district. Happy the man who is not above noticing them. 
Wisdom there, and truth, 

Not shy, as in the world, and to be won 

By slow solicitation, seize at once 

The roving thought, and fix it on themselves.t+ 





* Dawkins, Karly Man in Britain (Macmillan, 1880), p. 232. 

’ t+ Le. hogboys, a corruption’ of the Norse word haug-bui, the tenant of the haug, 
how, ox tomb; a ghost or goblin. See Anderson’s Introduction to the Orkueyinga 
Saga, p. ci. 
¢ The “ Winter Walk at Noon.” 
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Damocles. 


ByjTHE AUTHOR OF “FoR PERCIVAL.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A New Face. 
MRS. LATHAM and Miss 


Conway had never re- 
gretted their alliance. 
They had grown nearer 
to each other with the 
comfortable sympathy of 
people who agree in little 
things, and never discuss 
big ones. Their house 
was a pleasant one, and 
the circle of their friends 
widened fast. Laura, 
like all the Lauristons, 
was musical, and had 
always a warm welcome 
for acquaintances who 
had good voices, or who 
would bring their violins 
and try things over with 

- her. Rachel’s big rooms 
were often full of their harmonies. It is true that every now and then 
some young fellow, who had been particularly assiduous in his practising, 
would vanish all at once and be seen and heard no more. Even before 
his disappearance his 





face, distraught and anxious, told 
What hopeless errand he was bound upon,” 


and it was only because he could not acquiesce in an unuttered certainty 
that Rachel was compelled to speak the word which banished him. The 
victim had only himself to blame. She was gentle, and grave, and beau- 
tiful in her far-off compassion; some one else came and practised in his 
place, and Mr. Lauriston shrugged his shoulders. In a few weeks’ time 
no one remembered the exile, and the singing and playing went on as 
sweetly as ever. 
VOL, XLVI.—NO. 272, 12. 
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It was an evening in November. Laura and Rachel were at home, 
but there was no practising. A friend of Laura’s, who was going back 
to her husband in India, was paying a farewell call. Rachel sat apart, 
hardly listening to the conversation, which was eager, and yet broken 
and laborious, as conversation is apt to be when beneath it lies the con. 
sciousness that the speakers will exchange no more words for years. 
There was the anxiety to omit nothing that should be said; but, whena 
sentence had been uttered, there was the feeling that it really seemed 
hardly worth saying on the last evening. Rachel only knew Mrs. Roper 
slightly, and had no parting speeches to make. She pulleda great china 
bowl of chrysanthemums towards her, and began to rearrange them, 
leaning over them to inhale their bitter fragrance. She liked the smell 
of chrysanthemums ; it was healthy and fresh, telling of earth, and vigor- 
ous growth, and chilly autumn breezes, not languid and heavy like the 
perfume of some frail hothouse flowers. 

“Who can that be?” said Mrs. Latham suddenly, as a loud knock 
echoed through the silent house. ‘ What a nuisance! I never thought 
anybody would come to-night! Oh, perhaps it is Adam!” she ex- 
claimed with a look of relief. 

Rachel did not answer. She pulled out some more dusky red flowers, 
and let them lie in a confused heap by the blue-and-white bowl. If she 
had cared to speak, she would have said, “ No, that isn’t Mr. Lauriston’s 
knock.” She did not know why she was sure, and it did not matter, 
since Laura would find out who it was in another minute. But it was 
not Mr. Lauriston. 

The door was thrown open with the announcement, “ Mr. Lauriston 
Brett!” 3 

Laura sprang to her feet. “It isn’t Adam, it’s Dick!” 

A young man came forward, neither tall nor short, neither handsome, 
nor ugly, slight, fair, grey-eyed, rapid and easy in his movements. 

“Yes, it’s Dick,” he said. “It’s not Adam, not the genuine article. 
But he’s coming.” 

Laura rushed at him and kissed him. ‘ My dear boy, I didn’t know 
you were in town. Why didn’t you write to me?” 

“ Because I never do write,” he replied with a bright smile. “ And 
IT only came up this afternoon.” 

“ And you came here at once, that’s right! Oh! must you go!” 
This was to Mrs. Roper, who was standing up. “You don’t remember 
my cousin Richard? ‘Wait one moment, and I will come with you while 
you put on your bonnet.” She turned to Miss Conway. “ Rachel, dear, 
you know Richard by name, though you haven’t met him before.” 

Rachel smiled, and uttered a civil word of welcome. 

“ T know Miss Conway by name,” the newcomer exclaimed, looking 
straight at her. ' 

“T must leave you two to make friends,” said Laura, “ while I se 
Edith off.” Rachel shook hands with Mrs. Roper, wished her a pleasant 
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voyage, and, when the two ladies had rustled out of the room together, 
she turned slowly to the visitor, who was thrown so unexpectedly on her 
hands. A glance showed her that he was younger than she had thought 
him at first. 

“ Don’t let me disturb you,” he said, when he had accepted her invi- 
tation to sit down. ‘It seems to be my luck to be in the way to-day. 
I was. coming along with Lauriston, and a man stopped him—some old 
friend he hadn’t met for a long time. I fancied they didn’t want me, so 
I said I’d goon. Consequently I walked into Laura’s parting with that 
lady. Where is she off to?” 

“ India,” Rachel replied. 

“India? I shouldn’t care to go to India, should you? Isay, were 
you arranging those flowers? Don’t let me hinder you. They say I’m 
always talking, but I needn’t if you don’t like. I can hold wy tongue,” 
said Mr. Lauriston Brett, with an air of pride in the possession of such 
a gift; “I may not often do it, but I can.” 

“Pray don’t,” said Rachel. “I doubt I was pulling the unlucky 
flowers out, rather than putting them in. And, anyhow, I don’t arrange 
them in such an intense fashion that I mustn’t be spoken to meanwhile.” 

“ You've made this room much nicer,” he said, looking round with a 
quick glance which reminded her of Mr. Lauriston. “ You've got dif- 
ferent curtains, and more pictures.” 

“Why, when did you see it?” 

“Between two and three years ago. I came to see Laura, and you 
were away somewhere. I was only just passing through, you know.” 

“ And now, of course, you are going to make a longer stay.” 

He nodded, and picked up a fallen chrysanthemum. “ Yes, I suppose 
so. I thought it never would be settled, but it seems I’m to adorn the 
society of the metropolis. Lauriston, and my father, and I, have pulled 
different ways till it is too late for almost everything ; at least it was my 
father who pulled ; I stood still, and waited for him to come round.” 

“ As to a profession for you, do you mean?” 

“Yes.” He nodded again, and smiled a little, showing his white 
teeth. He had an assured air; but it was a pleasant kind of assurance, 
a happy confidence that people were going to like him, and to be very 
nice to him. He looked at Rachel with an undisguised approval, which 
was amusing and not at all disagreeable. 

“T thought Laura told me you were going to be a barrister,” she 
said. 

“Yes, but it is only just settled. It’s difficult when one can’t exactly 
decide for oneself. It’s partly my cousin’s concern; he finds the money, 
you know.” 

“Oh! he finds the money ?” said Rachel with a smile. 

“Yes; good of him, isn’t it?” the young fellow answeréd in a rapid 
matter-of-fact tone. ‘So, naturally, he thinks he ought to have a voice 
in the matter, and I think so too.” 

12—2 
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“You are not particular, then ?” 

* Where’s the good? The world wasn’t made for me. I shall just 
make the best of it, only I don’t want to work too hard. Oh! I think 
this will do very well. My father wanted me to go into the Church, but 
that didn’t do ; it wasn’t my line, somehow. It isn’t everybody’s line, 
the Church.” 

“No,” said Rachel. “Did Mr. Lauriston want you to go into the 
Church?” she asked suddenly with a doubtful expression. 

“Lauriston? Oh! he didn’t care. I daresay it would rather have 
amused him to have me the Rev. Dicky Brett (the girls at home call me 
Dicky), but he didn’t suggest it, and I couldn’t have doneit. And as for 
the army, my father wouldn’t hear of it. I don’t know that I cared for 
it so particularly.” 

“The navy?” Rachel suggested. 

“No, thank you. Never wanted to be a Nelson after I’d once been 
for a sail. They make out that everything is hereditary nowadays, don’t 
they? Well, perhaps one of ray people married a very seasick French- 
man ; she might have fallen in love with him on shore, you know. I 
should think that would explain my sensations scientifically. There's 
nothing of the ‘ Britannia rules the waves’ business about me. Do you 
like the sea, Miss Conway?” 

“ Better than you do,” she answered with a laugh. “ Well, I hope 
you will distinguish yourself on dry land.” 

“JT don’t think I shall,” said Mr. Lauriston Brett. He still held the 
chrysanthemum, and swung it airily by its stalk. ‘I haven’t a chance, 
If I had a good, cantankerous lot of friends, I might. But my people are 
all too peaceable and good-tempered. Now, you might help me, but I 
don’t believe you'll ever have a lawsuit with anybody.” 

“Oh! but I will; I will indeed. What shall I do? You are not 
ready yet, are you?” 

“ Not quite,” he said. 

“ Well, you must let me know when you are, and I’ll—I’ll buy a 
steam yacht, and run somebody down. Then I’ll take you to the exact 
place and show you how it happened, and you shall defend me. Will 
that do?” 

“No, no!” he exclaimed with a shudder, adding as a charitable 
afterthought, “You might hurt somebody! No, buy a bit of land— 
ever such a little bit will do—and dispute a right of way across it. 
That’s so harmless; and if you'll only stick to it, you can spend every 
sixpence you have before you know where you are.” 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘That would do charmingly, but I have 
just remembered that you don’t want to work too hard. I don’t think 
I'll employ you.” 

“‘ Well, I think you are wise,” he replied, and was silent for a moment, 
looking at her. Curiously enough, his light grey eyes reminded her of 
Mr. Lauriston’s dark ones, in a way that Mrs. Latham’s eyes never did. 
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Rachel reflected that he was very young, and felt impelled to offer 
him a little good advice. “If I were a man, I think I would work at my 
profession, whatever it might be. If I didn’t, I should hate it!” 

“Oh, yes,” he assented readily, “if you had really got a profession. 
But this is only a make-believe.” He suddenly shrugged his shoulders 
so exactly in his cousin’s fashion that Miss Conway started. She might 
have supposed it to be a family trick, had there not been for the moment 
an audaciously perfect and delicate rendering of Mr. Lauriston’s glance 
and manner, gone as soon as perceived. “I was brought up to the family 
profession,” said Mr. Lauriston Brett, completely himself again. 

“The family profession?” she repeated. “And what may that be?” 

“Living on Lauriston,” he replied, and looked calmly at her. 

Rachel could only return a glance of incredulous wonder. 

“There are a lot of us, and we are all brought up to it,” he said. 
“Cousins of mine, you know. We are all Lauriston something or 
other, and we are always careful to call ourselves Lauriston, just to re- 
mind him a little. There are three fellows in Wales, Lauriston Jones 
they are ; two schoolboys in Cornwall, the Lauriston Polhills; and I’m 
Lauriston Brett.” 

It was impossible to tell how far he was in earnest. He spoke with 
absolute simplicity and without the least trace of a smile. Rachel was 
perplexed. “TI don’t admire your choice of a profession,” she said, feel- 
ing that to be a safe remark. 

“T didn’t choose it,” he replied. “I was christened so.” 

“ But are you the eldest? Because, if not, Mr. Lauriston could not 
be more than a schoolboy when some of you were christened.” 

“No, of course he wasn’t. But it was just the same before that ; 
there was an old bachelor uncle had all the money, and all his hungry 
relations were waiting till he should drop it. Then as Lauriston got the 
whole—not sixpence to any of the others—they all began to watch him. 
And he has behaved uncommonly well about it,” said the young fellow 
magnanimously, “only it was rather a blow when he married.” 

“ Well, I don’t see why he wasn’t to marry,” said Rachel. 

“Nor I,” was the prompt answer. “Still, it was rather a blow. 
They thought there was something amiss with his heart, and he might 
die any day ; didn’t you know that?” Miss Conway was looking at 
him with startled eyes. ‘“ Didn’t Laura ever tell you? I daresay not,” 
said young Brett, evidently disconcerted ; “ I know she doesn’t believe it, 
and no more do I. They said the same thing of the old uncle, and I’m 
sure I don’t know what he died of ; not that, anyhow, and he was quite 
as old as people with such a lot of money have any business to be. He 
was, really,” adding the assurance as if Rachel had cast a doubt on the 
old gentleman’s age. 

“But Mr. Lauriston, does he believe it?” she asked. 

“Oh, I should think not! There isn’t anything in it, you know, 
only people will talk.” And, as he spoke, the veritable Lauriston seemed 
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to shrug his shoulders in scorn of the idea. Nothing could be more re- 
assuring. ‘I shouldn’t have spoken of it, only some of our fathers and 
mothers, who thought we ought to have gone shares in the prize, made 
up their minds that he wasn’t going to live. And they didn’t like his 
marrying, naturally. But any one would say it was a fate; here is his 
wife dead, and only this poor little boy ; the big inheritance out of reach 
again, and yet hanging ona chance, for he'll never marry a second 
time.” 

Rachel looked doubtfully at him, puzzled by-his singular frankness, 
which yet had something boyishly confiding about it. Did he talk about 
his affairs in this way to everybody? She leaned back in her chair, 
feeling sorry for Lauriston’s poor little boy, the one tender little life 
against so many. 

“He's a nice little fellow, too,” said Mr. Lauriston Brett, exactly ag 
if he were finishing her thoughts aloud. 

She looked up in surprise. 

“The boy, I mean,” he explained. 

“The boy. Yes. You know him, then?” 

“Oh, I go there sometimes. It isn’t very amusing, though. Did you 
ever see the aunts?” 

“‘ Never.” 

“T wonder why Lauriston has such queer sisters. It couldn’t be for 
his sins, could it? because the sisters came first by a good many years. 
It doesn’t matter for me; I always get on all right; but I doubt it’s 
dull for the boy. Why doesn’t Laura ask him here for a bit? Hark ! 
There’s Lauriston.” 

Mr. Brett was right, for his cousin walked into the room a moment 
later. As he shook hands with Rachel, the young fellow threw himself 
back in his chair. ‘ Laura is saying good-bye to somebody,” he an- 
nounced. 


“T know,” said Mr. Lauriston. “The farewells are finishing just 
inside the front door. Did you walk, Dick ?” 
“Yes.” 


“ You have not been here long, then?” 

“No, only a little while. Long enough for Miss Conway to give me 
a little good advice.” 

Mr. Lauriston looked at Rachel, who was slightly taken aback by 
the quickness with which her new friend had divined the feeling to which 
she thought she had hardly given utterance. “ Very little, I fear,” she 
said. 

Adam smiled. “The quantity isn’t the important thing,” he replied; 
“and I’ve no doubt the quality was excellent.” 

“ Miss Conway told me what she would do if she were a man,” said 
Dick. 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Lauriston ; “ it’s wonderful what good men women 
would be if they were men. But, thank Heaven, they are not!” 
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He strolled over to the fireplace as he spoke, and stood negligently 
warming one hand, which he spread out before the blaze, while he looked 
across at Rachel and Richard. The silence hardly lasted a moment, but 
his attitude and expression remained imprinted on her memory as a vivid 
picture, the slim, dark figure half turning towards her, the bright eyes 
resting on her companion and herself, and the fire at his side leaping and 
wavering in little tongues of red, and yellow, and blue. Almost instantly 
the coloured flames caught his eye, and he threw out his hand, with a 
slight, swift gesture towards them, and quoted softly— 


“Tg all our fire of shipwreck wood 
Oak and pine? 
Oh for the ills half understood, 
The dim dead woe 
Long ago.” 


Dick arched his brows a little. ‘ What’s all that?” 

Rachel smiled at Mr. Lauriston. “I think your cousin likes his 
ships best in that condition,” she said. 

“Oh, they are first-rate to make poetry about,” young Brett replied. 
“Especially, as you say, with bits of them burning to keep you warm 
meanwhile.” 

Laura came in as he spoke, and the conversation became general ; 
that is to say, she and Dick talked, while the other two were not con- 
spicuously silent. Rachel more than once found herself looking, with a 
curious revival of interest, at Mr. Lauriston, as if a new light had fallen 
upon him, and revealed him afresh to her, more piquantly and perplex- 
ingly attractive than ever. Did i.e think, or, as Mr. Lauriston Brett 
had surmised, think nothing, of that closely haunting possibility of death, 
of which +he younger man had spoken? She had uttered her fears four 
years earlier, but no word of his had ever crossed his lips. Perhaps he 
did not care. Rachel, looking at him, thought it very possible that he 
might not. That the story of his life had held one beautiful page of 
poetry and love she knew ; but since the day when Death stooped over it 
and wrote Finis at the end of that chapter, she fancied that he had been 
turning the leaves with a languid, half-contemptuous curiosity. Perhaps 
he would not be sorry to close the book altogether if his summons 
came. 

From him she looked at young Brett. With no relations of her own 
she seemed to have drifted into the home life of these Lauristons, and to 
have become a part of their circle. If they were not her people, she had 
none in the world; a thought so sad that she might be pardoned for 
shrinking from it, and welcoming the fancy that here was a new young 
kinsman arrived to greet her, a young fellow not without briskness and 
acertain originality, youthful enough to be treated boy fashion, and 
petted a little by herself as well as Laura. He had touched her by his 
eagerness in speaking of the motherless little child, who now first 
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appeared, a small, forlorn figure, not as yet very clearly defined, starting 
on the journey of life across the field of her vision. What was he like? 
She determined that she would ask young Brett, and at the same time 
would endeavour to learn something more of his own relations with 
Adam Lauriston. His half-defiant confidences piqued her curiosity as 
to his precise feelings towards his cousin. 

“You must come and see us again soon,” she said, when the young 
fellow rose to go. “Has Laura settled anything with you? And are 
you musical, too, like the rest of her friends ?” 

“Ts that the qualification?” he inquired. “Oh, yes; I’m musical. 
They always put me down for a song when they have a penny reading 
at home. I’ll come and sing you one of my penny-reading songs when- 
ever you like, and Laura shall play the accompaniment.” 

“That will be delightful for both of us.” 

“‘ And I’m always encored,” said Dick. ‘The back benches encore 
me almost before I begin.” 

“You shall be encored—I promise it.” As Miss Conway spoke, she 
perceived that he still had the chrysanthemum which he had been twirl- 
ing and playing with as he talked. 

“ Are you looking after your property?” he asked, noting the direo- 
tion of her glance, ‘ Mayn’t I keep it ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” she said with a laugh. “That and as many more 
as you please.” 

“One’s enough,” he replied. “I’m going to wear it next my heart 
to remind me of your good advice. This has got a good scratchy sort of 
stem,” he said, inspecting it. “I think I shall remember.” 

“Take another and make sure,” said Rachel smiling; but he shook 
his head and went away, putting the flower in his buttonhole, and hum- 
ming a tune very softly under his breath. She looked after him as he 
rejoined his cousin, detained a moment by Laura, who was questioning 
him about his plans for her favourite. Then with a backward glance 
and a smile from Mr. Lauriston, the two were gone, and Laura came 
back, eager to ask, “ Isn’t he a dear boy?” and to exclaim, “ Oh, I knew 
you would like him !” 

Rachel did like him, and was pleased when he came again, not once 
or twice, but often, hurrying in and out of the November fogs with an 
eager, animated face, warming his hands and chattering in the twilight 
before the big fire. He entertained them with descriptions of his adven- 
tures in search of suitable lodgings. He appeared to be somewhat fas- 
tidious, and to have given his cousin, who accompanied him, not a little 
trouble. ‘ Why should I live in a hole?” he said. “TI like to be com- 
fortable ; and most of these places are such grimy little holes.” 

‘And what does Adam say?” Mrs, Latham inquired. 

“Not much. He makes an introductory remark or two, and then 
looks out of the window. Presently I make a sign of disapproval, which 
he translates into a bland regret that the rooms won’t do, and bows 
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himself out with the utmost politeness. The landlady looks after me 
with disconsolate yearnings, and we try another address.” 

“But, Dick,” said Mrs. Latham, “ you mustn’t try Adam’s patience 
too much, Won't he get tired of this, and think you unreason- 
able ?” 

The uncertain firelight revealed Dick shrugging his shoulders. “Very 
likely,” he replied. 

“ But, Dick, you must remember that it is important that you should 
not displease him,” she persisted in a low voice. 

“Displease him? I shan’t displease him. That’s the advantage of 
having to do with a man who doesn’t expect anything of you. He takes 
it for granted that I shall be unreasonable.” 

Rachel waited till she had a chance of saying to Dick, “If I were 
you, Mr. Tauriston should expect something of me.” 

“He wouldn’t like it,” said young Brett. “He is very good to me, but 
don’t you see that what he likes is to get a shrug of the shoulders out of 
the business? If I were a model young man and deserved all his good- 
ness, he would be obliged to take me seriously. Instead of which, I bet 
he’s got half a dozen neat little maxims about ingratitude at the tip of 
his tongue, and I illustrate the lot.” 

She was standing near the window, and she turned towards it and 
looked out before replying. ‘And you are satisfied to have it so?” she 
asked. 

“T can’t tell you,” said Dick. “I don’t know, upon my word I 
don’t. If it suits Lauriston - 

He was leaning idly against the end of a carved book-case, and he 
shifted his shoulders into a more comfortable position. The action 
seemed somehow to complete the unfinished sentence. 

“Of course I have no business to say anything,” Rachel began. 

“Let us assume that you have,” he said, with a gesture which con- 
veyed the most generous permission. 

“Then,” said she, colouring, and looking at young Brett with an 
appealing earnestness in her grey eyes, “if I accepted a man’s benefits, 
though he might expect nothing of me, I should expect something of 
myself.” 

Richard returned her gaze. Her softly flushed cheeks deserved his 
frank admiration. “It’s Lauriston’s fault,” he said, half laughing. 
“He does good as if he couldn’t help it and wasn’t sure that it was so 
very good after all. How is one to take it in earnest ?” 

“Can’t you?” 

“Who could? Why, if he deserved to be canonised—perhaps he 
does, I don’t say no—they couldn’t doit. They couldn’t make a saint 
ofa man who shrugged his shoulders like that. It isn’t good manners 
in pious company. If you wear a nimbus, you must keep your shoulders 
down, and Lauriston can’t.” 

“Perhaps he might, if you gave him a chance,” she persisted. 
12—5 
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“Well, I never have, that’s true. But, no!” and Dick shook his 
head as if it were white with seventy winters. 

“He has had a great deal of trouble, hasn’t he?” said Miss Conway, 
“ His wife ‘ 

“Oh, of course. Yes, very likely he would have been different if 
she had lived ; but, as it is, he doesn’t really care for anybody.” 

“ But heis good all the same,” she urged. “He has been good to me 
—he has helped me too.” 

“ What, you are another?” said the young man. “Oh, but then I 
don’t pity him. I’m sure he’s paid more than he deserves.” 

“No, no!” she exclaimed, the more eagerly that she suddenly ques- 
tioned whether her own gratitude was all that could be desired. Why 
had she undertaken to lecture Dick? She would have been thankful to 
speak out bluntly and frankly, and to confess that she had repaid Mr. 
Lauriston’s goodness with an unsatisfactory hesitation, but something 
seemed to close her lips. Ifshe could do no more for the man who had 
pledged himself to serve her, at least she owed it to him not to put that 
vague questioning into words. She answered truly yet ambiguously, as 
she was uneasily aware. “He isn’t paid. I can’t be half grateful 
enough,” she said. 

“Oh, the lucky fellow! I shan’t trouble myself about my own short- 
comings any more.” 

“And I won’t trouble myself about them either,” she answered, 
turning the whole question off with a laugh. “Why should I if you 
won't?” 

Mrs. Latham, coming into the room and catching a glimpse of the 
pair, was struck with Rachel's look of youth. The stately style of dress 
which Miss Conway had adopted, seemed to be just adainty masquerading 
as she stood and talked to Dick. One could see what a slim, girlish figure 
it was that held up those richly sombre folds; how young the eyes were 
with their clear shining; how young the delicately curved and tinted 
lips which smiled upon him as he faced her. Laura remarked as much 
to Mr. Lauriston, who had come in to look for his young cousin. They 
were going to dine out together that evening. “ How young she looks!” 
said Laura. 

Mr. Lauriston glanced rapidly, as if for form’s sake, at Rachel and 
then at Laura herself, seeming to find the significance of the fact in her 
appreciation of it. He assented carelessly enough ; but, as they all stood 
round the fire, it struck Rachel that he was rather more reserved than 
usual. Mrs. Latham had some sketches by one of her friends, and 
wished Adam to seea few. She called Dick to the other end of the 
room to help her to lift the portfolio and make a selection. The two 
who remained by the fire were silent for a minute, and then Mr. Lauris- 
ton spoke. “ Youlike Richard? He interests you?” 

“ Yes, I like him,” she answered frankly. ‘So do you, don’t you?” 
“Oh, yes, quite as much as is necessary; as much as he likes me, 
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Oh, you are quite right to like him, Miss Conway. He isn’t a bad sort 
of fellow.” 

Rachel hesitated. ‘He told me that he owed a great deal to your 
kindness.” 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Lauriston. “I hope he won’t distress himself 
about that. People who remind themselves to be grateful are apt to 
expect so much more.” 

“T don’t think he deserves that you should say that of him.” 

“Perhaps not.” There was a pause. “ His sentiments are exactly 
what they ought to be, then?” 

“Oh, I don’t say that. I’m not going to answer for Mr. Lauriston 
Brett’s sentiments. But at any rate he is honest, I think.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lauriston, “he is honest enough. He has more 
wit than most of them; wit enough to see that honesty, not the affecta- 
tion of honesty, is the best policy. And he has secured you for his ad- 
vocate—he’s a lucky fellow.” 

The words were uttered with a rapid and spontaneous intonation, 
which for the moment was curiously like Richard’s own. ‘“ Why,” 
Rachel exclaimed hastily, “that’s what he said of you just now !” i 

Mr. Lauriston laughed. “ Ah! but not for the same reason.” 

She coloured. ‘Something not altogether unlike it,” she answered, 
and met his eyes courageously. 

“T know,” he said. “ Miss Conway, there is a type of conscientious 
gratitude which doesn’t expect anything more, and is only dissatisfied 
with itself. Don’t cultivate it on my account, especially as I don’t 
deserve any.” 

“You don’t like people to be grateful to you?” 

“T don’t see why they should be.” 

“ But if they see it, if they feel grateful 

“Yes,” Mr. Lauriston replied, “ but they don’t.” 

There was a brief silence. Miss Conway felt that protestations would 
probably land her in falsehood. He smiled, enjoying her perplexity. 
“You make gratitude very difficult,” she said at last. 

“Well, you at least have no occasion for any. Nor has Richard. 
I’m not exacting, I hope, and I really have done very little for him. I 
know what the idea was; when he was a small boy his people hoped that 
I should not marry, and that I should be good enough to die quickly, 
and then he might have been my heir.” 

“Would he have been?” she questioned hurriedly, thinking only of 
the light the answer might throw on his feelings. “Oh, but I ought 
not to ask ; forgive me!” 

“Why should you not ask?” he said. “I think he probably 
would. Of course one always has an impulse to disappoint stupid 
people who think they are managing one’s affairs very cleverly. But 
I think I might have got over that. After all,” said Mr. Lauriston, 
looking straight before him, “disappointing idiotic people is a poor 
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kind of pleasure, as vulgar and commonplace as their own schemes, 
And it isn’t sven amusing, especially when one is dead. Yes; I 
think Dick had a chance, but of course when I married there was an 
end of it.” 

“‘ Of course,” she assented. “ But you did like him, then, better than 
those other relations of yours ?” 

Mr. Lauriston began to laugh, “ My other relations ! Dick has been 
confidential, I see.” 

“Do you mind?” 

“Mind your hearing of the Joneses and the Polhills, for I suppose 
those are the people you mean? Not if it amuses you. It never occurred 
to me that it could. They amuse me a little sometimes, but they bore 
me quite as much.” 

“ Are they your nearest relations?” 

“ Except my sisters, yes.” 

“ And you don’t like them ?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said,and shrugged his shoulders. “They are very 
good people. I think myself that we should be just as happy if we never 
met again; but we don’t say so, at least they don’t. Do you think I am 
bound to love my relations, Miss Conway?” 

“No; but you help them. I should not like to help or be helped 
without interest or sympathy.” 

Mr. Lauriston looked down. “I’m very glad to be of use to them,” 
he said. “ And, really, I think a warmer feeling might be inconvenient. 
Lauriston Polhill is a High Church parson ; don’t you think it would be 
rather terrible to be fondly loved by a High Church parson if one didn’t 
share his views? I never tried, but I fancy so. As it is, Polhill 
doesn’t trouble himself much about me. When we meet, he only goes 
against wrong in the abstract, and deplores the spirit of the age; one 
can always do that. And when he wants money to restore his church he 
takes an archeological view of the matter, which makes it pleasant for 
both parties. Oh, I don’t dislike Polhill.” 

“ And Mr. Lauriston Jones?” 

“Jones lives near Dolgelly. He is a lawyer, a very hardworking 
man. Most of his clients are dissenting farmers, and he gets on uncom- 
monly well with them. If I were a small Wesleyan farmer I think I 
should like Jones very much. I’m sorry I can’t say more. Perhaps I 
am not naturally enthusiastic. But I think it is not altogether my 
fault. Jones is hardly the man to inspire enthusiasm.” 

“You help them because they are your relations, then, without caring 
for them ?” said Rachel. 

“Tf you like to put it so. They think that the money which came 
to me ought to have gone to them. It is rather hard on them from their 
point of view, and they are quite right to take what they can get ; why 
not? Perhaps I should have felt it hard if I had been left out in the 
cold.” 
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“ And would you have taken what you could get?” she asked with 
a laugh. 

“ From Lauriston Polhill? Or Jones? Well, no; I think not.” He 
spoke very softly and moderately, and yet her answer was not inap- 
propriate. . 

“No; you would not! That is what I say; you give, and you scorn. 
It amuses you to help these people and Mr. Brett, and you despise them 
all the time.” 

He flashed a bright, questioning glance at her. “Certainly Dick 
amuses me at times,” he said quietly. “The »thers—well, not so much. 
But I don’t think I despise them. I’m sure I don’t see why I should. 
They work harder than I do, both Polhill and Jones.” 

Rachel looked down in dissatisfied silence. She could hardly feel any 
very ardent sympathy for Messrs. Polhill and Jones. Was she troubled 
for Richard, or for herself, or for Mr. Lauriston? Was it true that 
his old love had taken all? Could it be that, as Richard had said, he 
only cared to get a shrug of his shoulders, and an illustration of his little 
French maxims, out of anything that was left to him on earth? What 
little maxim did she serve to illustrate with her foolish confidence? Was 
there some portrait in two lines and a half, drawn with the finest of pens 
and a tiny drop of corrosive ink, which called her up before him as he 
turned the page? She coloured at the thought, as if her bodily presence 
had been compelled to answer to his spell. 

“T’m sorry I displease you, Miss Conway,” he said after a pause. 
“This is rather an earnest way of looking at a very trifling question. 
For, after all, if one has a little money to spare, it is the easiest thing in 
the world to give, so long as one does not take your view of the matter, 
and mix it up with one’s feelings; then it becomes serious. That I 
should help Dick a little—I really don’t know why he was obliged to 
tell you of it—doesn’t seem to me at all serious.” 

“Tsn’t it serious for him?” 

Mr. Lauriston smiled. ‘He takes it very easily. Don’t you think 
he does ?” 

Rachel looked across the room at the young fellow, who was stooping 
to tie a portfolio. ‘ Yes,” she said, “I think Mr. Brett takes it very 
easily indeed.” 

“Did I hear my name?” Dick inquired, straightening himself, and 
pushing his hair from his forehead. “ The exhibition is ready, ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

“Shall we have a look at it?” said Mr. Lauriston, standing aside for 
Rachel to pass between the chairs, on which the others had set up some 
of the sketches. But, as he did so, he glanced at his young cousin, who 
welcomed Miss Conway with an exaggerated bow. It was a question- 
ing, half-ironical glance, and yet Mr. Lauriston had never looked at Dick 
80 seriously before. 

His eye travelled quickly round the row of landscapes. Mrs, Latham 
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turned one a little more to the light. “ That isn’t kind,” he said gently, 
“Tt was better as it was.” 

She replaced it. ‘It seemed to be so very much in the shadow,” 
she said. “ And I thought it was the best of them all.” 

“Sodid I.” He stood stroking his moustache. “It isn’t as it was, 
now—no, never mind, you can’t put it back. This man is a great friend 
of yours, Laura?” 

“ Yes; he is a very nice fellow, and so handsome, too. Don’t you 
call him very handsome, Rachel? But you may say what you please ; he 
can bear your criticism by deputy.” 

‘‘He wants to sell these, naturally. So should I want to sell them 
if I had done them. It would be a great thing to be able to send them 
home.” 

“T haven’t found him a purchaser to-day, I see,” said Mrs. Latham. 
“Rachel said you wouldn’t like them, but I had promised to show them 
to you.” 

“ T’m very sorry,” Mr. Lauriston replied. “ But really I haven't a 
place where I could hang them.” 

“ Come, I can’t tell him that,” Laura protested. 

“Well, it’s true. There’s Redlands, but I haven’t a house where I 
never go. Tell him what you please. He doesn’t depend on these 
things for his living?” said Mr. Lauriston suddenly, in a lower voice. 

Dick meanwhile questioned Rachel. “Tell me what you were say- 
ing about me?” 

“No good. Listeners never hear any good of themselves.” 

“‘ But they hear something of themselves, and I heard nothing.” 

“So much the better for you, evidently. You had better be 
content.” 

“Oh, but you wouldn’t say any harm of me,” said young Brett. 
“‘ Nobody does. I don’t know how it is, but everybody seems to see how 
nice I really am.” 

“‘ Perhaps I haven’t had time to find it out,” Miss Conway replied. 
“You must make allowance for my dulness.” 

“I make allowance for you!” Dick exclaimed, rather effectively. 
“‘ But don’t you feel as if you were going to like me very much?” 

“Wait and see. At any rate I’m glad you don’t expect love at first 
sight.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “I mustn’t expect you to own to it.” 

“‘ Come, are you ready?” Mr. Lauriston asked, breaking into the con- 
versation. Young Brett went away very meekly, with a reproachful 
glance at Rachel. 

“ You never told me,” he said. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Dicr’s Opinions. 


Durinc the next week Mr. Lauriston bestowed a little attention on Dick 
himself, and a great deal more on Dick considered with regard to Miss 
Conway. As for Dick himself, his cousin promptly decided that he 
was very much what he had always supposed him to be. But with 
regard to Miss Conway he was interesting. 

He had not imagined that the boy would attract her as he had 
evidently done. There were plenty of men, both handsomer and 
cleverer than young Brett, who came and went in the house, and on whom 
Rachel’s beautiful, passionless eyes rested indifferently. It was Dick 
whose coming woke a laughing light in those clear depths. It might be 
only a passing gleam, but Lauriston saw it for him, and for no one 
else. 

He did not misunderstand her feelings. It was the young fellow’s 
position with regard to Laura which had given Rachel a right to look 
upon him with easier friendliness, and to lecture him, scheme for him, 
pet him, without an afterthought. But her very readiness to make much 
of Dick opened Mr. Lauriston’s eyes to the strangely-repressed life which 
she had been leading for the last four years. He knew well that she 
had accepted the greatest renunciation of all when she gave up Charles 
Eastwood, and all that Charles Eastwood had meant to her girlish fancy. 
But until Dick came he had not realised how utterly alone she stood, 
cut off from every tie. She could not be a wife, nor a mother, and she 
was neither daughter nor sister. Dick had come with something of the 
charm of a boy brother, and the beautiful woman, far above him to all 
seeming, had stooped and stretched her hands to him. It was natural 
enough, Mr. Lauriston determined. Dick was not a bad fellow for a 
brother. He considered the matter in a finely impartial spirit, and decided 
that it was not at all remarkable. Few things were. 

He did not forget that he had himself once proposed to be Rachel’s 
brother, as far as brotherhood can be proposed, and that she had rejected 
him. But, as he clearly perceived, the cases were not parallel. Rachel, 
as a shy girl, might well refuse the name of brother, implying a possible 
assumption of authority, to a man who was older and more experienced 
than herself; and yet, as a woman, welcome the dependent boy. It was 
natural enough, Mr. Lauriston repeated to himself, as he sat over the fire 
one night when Dick had gone to bed. After all, a man could only give 
what he had, he reflected, while he gazed at the bright coals. He saw 
his own influence on Rachel’s life with cruel distinctness. He had 
helped her, with a half-melancholy smile, to find the one joy, the delight 
in beauty which she could fitly share with him. But, though beauty 
was unchangeable, eyes might fail, and brains become obscured ; the 
shadows of madness and death pursued the worshippers and fell across 
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the sanctuary. And beyond that, as far as he knew, Rachel had nothing— 
no hopes, no enthusiasms, no ambitions. ‘“ Now, if I had been a fana- 
tical philanthropist,” mused Mr. Lauriston, “or a great preacher, or an 
ardent believer in woman’s rights, or even if I had been Dick !” 

He threw himself back in his chair and smiled, clasping his hands 
behind his head. In so doing he touched the little ring he wore, and 
instantly unclasped his hands to look at it. ‘I have done my best,” he 
said, half aloud. “My best!” The smile still lingered as he repeated 
the words, but it vanished fora moment as he raised his hand, and 
touched the ring lightly with his lips. 

He was smiling again almost directly, however, and looking into the 
red recesses of the fire. “ If I had been Dick I should have been teasing 
her to set up a stage in the back drawing-room, and to get up an idiotic 
farce, with a comic part in it for me, or I should have been begging her 
to give a ball, at which I might appear in a gorgeous historical costume, 
Well, why not? Other women are amused by these things ; why should 
not Rachel try them? Perhapsshe will, for Dick’s sake. And—and— 
how much more will she do for Dick’s sake?” 

Many people laugh at the idea of friendship between man and woman, 
and hold that the affection of brother and sister without the tie of blood 
is merely one of Dan Cupid’s disguises. Mr. Lauriston was not of that 
opinion. His belief was that such artificial barriers are real, honestly 
limiting the love that is bounded by them, but necessarily slight and 
imperfect. A mere spadeful of earth will determine the course of a 
trickling thread of water as effectually as a mountain range, provided 
there is no flood. The danger lies in the possibility of a quickened rush, 
before time has deepened and assured the faintly-marked channels. If 
that should come, the torrent will overflow its narrow bounds, and hurry 
away in its natural course, after which it will be useless enough to look 
for any trace of the little wall—brotherly devotion, or Platonic affection, 
or whatever its name may have been. But it was once a reality, never- 
theless. Mr. Lauriston, knowing how the wonted outlets of tenderness 
had been denied to Rachel, could look on her liking for Richard as some- 
thing altogether fresh and pure, not even unconsciously insincere. It did 
not harm his ideal, for she was not wronging hers. 

It was quite true that Dick had been eager for private theatricals, 
and eloquent about the capabilities of the back drawing-room. But his 
talks with Rachel were not always frivolous. He could be serious in 
his own way, and could speak with a very youthful frankness. He 
informed her on one occasion that he disapproved of melancholy. 

“ Well, Isuppose most people do,” she replied. 

“Then why do they nurse it up so, and write books about it, and 
put it into pictures?” Dick demanded. “TI hate it. Let’s be happy, 
I say.” 

“‘ Suppose we can’t be?” 

“ Then let’s make believe to be; make believe very much.” 
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“ Better be honest and own the truth,” she said; “what is the good 
of making believe?” 

“ All the good in the world. What is the good of petting your 
misery? If youare fighting with it, and jumping on it to keep it down, 
it does give you some exercise at any rate.” 

Miss Conway matched a thread of silk to the colour of her work. 
“ Are you treating some secret sorrow of your own in this violent fashion 
of the moment?” she asked. 

“T% No, not at present. But if it comes, I’ll do my best not to 
think about it. And—of course you'll think me a brute, Miss Con- 
way——” 

“Very likely. What now?” 

“TI won't think of other people’s troubles either! If I can help any- 
body, all right; I’m your man for any reasonable amount of self- 
sacrifice; but if I can’t, I can’t, and it’s no use being low-spirited 
about it.” 

“Well, that may be a very good way to treat them.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “you must tell me something todo. I can’t go 
thinking about you, and sighing and sobbing over you.” 

“ Pray don’t do anything of the kind over me,” said Rachel. 

“Oh, you!’’ exclaimed the young fellow, and stood smiling and 
looking at her ; “ well, it would be a damp and draughty sort of business ; 
you wouldn’t like it.” 

“Not at all.” 

“Tf I wanted to reform the world 

“To reform the world ?” 

“Why, yes,” he said with a slightly aggrieved expression. “I’m 
modest enough, I know, but I can’t quite suppose I’m such a fool that I 
couldn’t improve the arrangement of things in general if people would 
only attend to me.” 

“Well, I am attending to you. Goon, please. If you wanted to 
reform the world . 

“T’d set all the parsons to preach that it was wicked to be very 
unhappy. No, I wouldn’t,” said Dick, “ I’d get Mrs. Grundy to say it 
wasimproper. That would be better.” 

“ And pray what good would that do?” 

“Lots,” he replied concisely. ‘“ People are desperately grieved 
because they think they ought to be. If they knew it wasn’t the thing 
they wouldn’t be.” 

“Oh, if you believe your fellow-creatures are all such hypo- 
crites !” 

“Hypocrites? Well, I don’t know. It’s rather a nice sort of feel- 
ing, I think, when you come to look into it. Somebody you are 
fond of dies, and you are really sorry, so sorry that you’d like her to 
have the best of everything. You know how miserable people are in 
books, and you are sure she deserves a first-class inconsolable mourner as 
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much as the best of them. So you set to work to keep your feelings 
well harrowed up. I think it’s very nice of you, but it makes it dreary 
for other folks, and it doesn’t really do her any good.” He paused, 
apparently looking into space. ‘ Take Lauriston,” he said ; “ I suppose 
he’s an instance.” 

“ But do you mean that it isn’t real in his case ?” said Rachel. 

“No, I don’t mean anything of the kind. Only I don’t think any- 
body ever was so sorry as some people want tobe. I say,” said Richard, 
‘“‘were you ever sorry for any one without feeling ashamed of yourself 
for forgetting all about it every now and then? But if it wasn’t the 
thing to be sorrowful you’d be glad, like a small boy when he forgets 
himself, and gets ten good week-day minutes right in the middle of a 
Sunday sermon.” 

Miss Conway was thoughtful. “I’m afraid Mr. Lauriston’s sorrow 
is more real than we know.” 

“Tt may be,” he said. 

“ Did you ever think,” she continued, “how sad it would be to walk 
about alive, with all one’s happiness shut up in one’s heart—dead ?” 

“T don’t want to fancy it. It would be horrible.” 

“Only,” said Rachel, “ Mr. Lauriston has nothing to fear. Nothing 
can touch his happiness.” She was thinking, under her broken words, 


of other words more musical— 
“ All things were dead asleep 


That I have loved, all buried in soft beds 
And sealed with dreams and visions ”— 


but she did not utter them. “ Nothing can touch it,” she repeated. 
“ He has only to wait a little while, and some day he will die.” 

“ And go nowhere! That’s what he thinks, you know.” 

Rachel stopped short, startled by an involuntary glance into that 
bottomless gulf of night. In her sudden stillness, as if life had been 
for a moment arrested, she was likea beautiful picture, gazing with clear, 
wide eyes and parted lips. After a moment she recovered herself with a 
long sigh. ‘I know,” she said ; “only he doesn’t say it so bluntly and 
certainly. Well, I suppose he would tell you that that was the safest 
of all.” 

“Perhaps,” said Richard. “ But, at that rate, isn’t it worse than 
folly to spend his life in looking back to what is pastandover? No,no; 
I like a bit of verse I found once; do you remember it?” And, looking 
at Rachel, he began in his musical young voice to repeat— 


“ Love, forget me when I’m gone— 
When the tree is overthrown 
Let its place be digged and sown 
O’er with grass ; when that is grown, 
The very place shall be unknown— 

So court I oblivion; 

So Icharge you by our love, 
Love, forget me when I’m gone.” 
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Raising his voice a little, Dick continued— 


“Love of him that lies in clay——’ 


? 


“Dick reciting poetry !” exclaimed Mrs. Latham, coming blithely 
intothe room. ‘I wouldn’t have believed it, but the door was ajar, and 
you were distinctly audible in the hall. Are those the words of one of 
your penny-reading songs?” 

“That would account for it, wouldn’t it?” he replied, pink to the 
very roots of his hair, and looking very boyish indeed. “ But I don’t 
think those words have been set to music. I found ’em in a maga- 


zine.” 

“And learnt them by heart, and were repeating them with a 
great deal of spirit. Well, wonders will never cease. Don’t let me 
interrupt.” 

But Dick, shifting uneasily from one foot to the other, could not have 
uttered another line, and fled discomfited, leaving Laura laughing, and 
Rachel haunted by the lingering cadence— 


“ So court I oblivion.” 


Mr. Lauriston was the next to report a wonder. It was after 
Christmas, when the days were beginning to grow full of hope and 
newly-stirring life. He came in one afternoon to bring a piece of music 
Laura wanted ; and, having given it to her, he took a chair near the 
window. ‘ Have you seen Dick lately?” he asked. 

“Last Tuesday, I think it was,” said Rachel. 

“Tt’s an extraordinary thing,” Mr. Lauriston continued, “and perhaps 
you may not believe it, but Dick is actually working.” 

“Why, of course he is working,” said Laura. “To hear you, any 
one would think that he had never worked before !” 

“ Well, did he ever ?” 

“Of course he did.” 

Mr. Lauriston leaned back and looked thoughtful. “Did he 
indeed?” he said at last. ‘Well, I don’t know why he should have 
hidden it from me so sedulously. I shouldn’t have disapproved, provided 
he was careful not to injure his health.” 

Laura deigned no reply, and after a moment he wenton. “ I wonder 
what has caused this sudden outbreak of energy.” He looked round and 
his eyes lingered for a moment on Rachel, with a glance half of amuse- 
ment, half of pity, for the industrious boy. 

“I’m very glad,” she said. The sweet gravity of her answering 
smile told of a protecting interest in Dick’s work. 

“ Are you going to preach the sacredness of labour?” he asked. 

“Not to you,” she answered quickly. “I don’t know about Mr. 
Brett, but I do suspect you of pretending to be much idler than you 
are,” 

“T’m delighted to hear it. To sit doing nothing in one of your 
comfortable chairs, listening to an assurance that one is really very 
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industrious, is a most enviable fate. Poor Dick, now, is toiling away, 
and we only half believe in him after all. Laura looks daggers at me; 
but it is true, isn’t it, Miss Conway ?” 

Rachel coloured a little. “I don’t know,” she said. ‘“ But at any 
rate I may be allowed to hope.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Mr. Lauriston, still leaning back 
with his laziest air, was not unconscious of the faint blush which wag 
fading from Rachel’s face. Presently she turned to him. “Suppose J 
were to ask you a favour ?” she said. 

He looked up with quick, inquiring eyes. ‘‘ You never do.” 

“Then I will now.” But still she hesitated, and the colour which 
had gone came back ina rosy wave. 

“It is not for yourself,” he said. “Is it for Dick?” 

“Not precisely. Mr. Lauriston, will you let your little boy come 
and stay with us—with Laura and me—for a few weeks?” 

The question came suddenly after the previous hesitation. A school- 
girl could hardly have put it more bluntly and shyly. Mr. Lauriston 
leaned forward with one hand on the arm of his chair ; a flash of expres- 
sion lighted his face for an instant, and was gone. To Rachel it seemed 
that, had it lingered a moment longer, she would have looked into his 
very heart; but the illumination was too brief. She thought, doubt- 
fully, that she saw him startled from temporary forgetfulness to the con- 
sciousness of underlying pain, and she shrank back. “My boy?” he 
said, and then he smiled. 

“ Not if you don’t like it!” she exclaimed hurriedly. “Perhaps you 
would rather not trust him to us? But we would take great care of 
him— Laura and I—if you didn’t mind.” 

“Mind!” he repeated. ‘ But you are paying him a great compli- 
ment—this son of mine. Why should I mind? But, believe me, Miss 
Conway, it is you who wouldn’t like it.” 

“‘ May I try ?” she persisted, intent on her purpose, and yet troubled. 
“T think I should like it.” 

He bowed. ‘So be it,” he said. “ But you are not going to ask me 
to believe that Laura wants a child here?” 

“ Certainly not for my own pleasure,” said Mrs. Latham. “ Butif 
I am not responsible for him, I’ve no objection if it amuses Rachel.” 

“And you?” he said. “Do you care for children, then?” He 
looked curiously ather. He had always thought that she shrank from 
them, lest something of her shadow should fall across their little worlds. 
But her ‘benumbed life seemed to be quickening in more than one 
direction, while he stood by with nothing to do but to watch it. “ Did 
Dick suggest this?” he asked in a lower tone. 

She answered half reluctantly. ‘He spoke of it, first, but since 
then I have been thinking of it. I should like it, but I don’t think you 
do. You must forgive me if I ought not to have asked you.” 

“Why should you not ask me? I will write at once to my sisters, 
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and you shall have him when you please, and send him back when you 
please—the next day, if you like.” 

“T don’t think I shall want to send him back the next day,” she 
said with a meditative smile, and her eyes wandered round the room as 
if she already saw the little figure there. “I don’t even know his name!” 
she exclaimed. 

“William. I call him Will.” 

“ What is he like?” Mrs. Latham inquired. “ He used to be a poor 
little fellow.” 

“Oh, he is fairly well now. Not strong, they tell me, but I never 
hear of much amiss.” 

“ And has he grown up a pretty child ?” 

“Very pretty.” He seemed to consider a moment before he added, 
“ He is singularly like his mother.” 

“Mr. Brett said he was like you,” said Rachel. “ His eyes——’ 

“Well, only his eyes, then. Yes, I believe his eyes are like mine. 
But he has his mother’s look and smile.” 

Some callers came in, and Mr. Lauriston rose to take his leave. 
When he would have shaken hands with Rachel she delayed him, draw- 
ing him a little aside. “Mr. Lauriston,” she said, standing before him 
with her head slightly bowed, “I feel as if I had done wrong in asking 
my favour this afternoon.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because you do not like my plan.” 

“Upon my word,” he answered quickly, “I have no reason to do 
otherwise than like it very much indeed.” 

“Then you dislike it without a reason.” 

“T do not dislike it, if, as Laura says, it amuses you.” 

“Well,” said Rachel, not raising her eyes to his face, “ if there is 
anything wrong, if I ought not to have asked—you must remember that 
it is all my fault ; you must blame nobody but me.” 

“T blame nobody at all. Only I’m sorry for you. He will probably 
break a good deal of your blue china and your Venetian glass. And 
you will have to go to the Polytechnic, and the Tower, and St. Paul's, 
and Madame Tussaud’s, and you won’t like it.” 

“ There I differ from you,” said Miss Conway. “ You'll hear of me 
up in the whispering-gallery, and down in the diving-bell. And I’ve 
never been to Madame Tussaud’s, but I’m convinced I shall delight 
in it.” 

Their eyes met, and for a moment he looked at her fixedly. She 
was flushed and brightly eager, while he seemed slighter and frailer than 
ever, with a duskier contrast of hair and eyes to the pallor of his face. 
“You are quite right,” he said, “ I believe you will enjoy it immensely.” 
And, with a smiling farewell, he went out of the room, as softly, to 
Rachel's fancy, as if he had been a shadow. 

That evening he sat writing the letter he had promised. Richard, 
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who was with him, prowled restlessly about the room, and finally paused 
opposite an uncurtained window, and stood gazing at a crescent moon 
which had risen high above the neighbouring roofs and chimneys, 
Presently he glanced over his shoulder, and saw that his cousin was 
leaning back in his chair, balancing the pen in his fingers, and surveying 
a neatly-written note. The young fellow fixed his eyes on the moon 
again, and suddenly broke the silence. 

“Ts it true,” he asked, “that Miss Conway was once engaged to be 
married ?” 

Mr. Lauriston dipped his pen in the ink, and dotted the “i” in 
‘‘ Eliza.” ‘I believe so,” he said. 

“‘ How long ago was that ?’ 

“‘ About five years ago—four or five.” 

*‘ And she broke it off because there was madness in her family?” 

“So I have understood.” 

“Then she will never marry ?” 

“ Well,” Mr. Lauriston replied, glancing over his letter, “I don't 
see how the circumstances can alter. Such a reason, if it is good for 
anything at all, is good once and for all, it seems to me.” 

Young Brett continued to observe the heavens. “Of course it is, 
but the question is whether it is good for anything at all,” he said. 

Mr. Lauriston was silent. 

“What do you think about it?” Dick persisted. 

** My opinion is of very little importance. I’m not engaged to be 
married, and I believe the Lauristons are tolerably sane.” 

“T didn’t want to know what you thought about it for yourself, of 
course. But suppose you had been that man?” 

“ What man?” 

“The man Miss Conway was going to marry.” 

“Well,” said Lauriston, “I wasn’t, you see.” He was frowning s 
little at Dick’s back, as if this questioning displeased him, and yet he 
seemed unwilling to silence his young cousin altogether. 

“ No, I know you weren’t. But if you had been?” 

“See here,” said Lauriston. “ Apparently you are bent on discussing 
the question in the abstract. So be it, but in that case you may as well 
leave Miss Conway out of it.” 

Dick turned his back on the moon, and sat on the window sill. 
“Very well, I will. Suppose it were in a novel ” he began. 

‘“ H’m—now you are going to the other extreme.” 

“‘ Well, people can say more in novels.” 

“ Naturally. They talk in pen and ink, and have time to turn their 
sentences.” 

“Yes; but that isn’t all. There’s a lot of fine talk which sounds 
like books and like nothing else. One doesn’t want to rant,” said Richard. 
He had a young Englishman’s shyness of anything like impassioned 
speech, unless, indeed, it were uttered professionally with one eye on a jury. 
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“Well, take your hero of romance,” said Mr. Lauriston. “ He 
doesn’t acquiesce in his dismissal, I suppose? And what do you propose 
that he should say ?” 

“Why,” Dick replied, speaking hesitatingly and clumsily at first, 
put quickening to warmth and energy as he went on, “I suppose it 
wouldn’t be any good to remind her what an awfully lonely, melancholy * 
life it would be. Lots of women are old maids, of course, but that’s 
different. Perhaps they never cared for any one so, or perhaps they 
think ‘we may be happy yet ;’ anyhow, they are free to take any love or 
kindness which may happen to come their way. But she would be like 
anun without a vocation. Only it wouldn’t be any good to tell her so 
—women will think they ought to sacrifice themselves.” 

Mr. Lauriston, attentive and assenting, smiled approval of Dick’s 
discovery. 

“ And the hero mustn’t plead for his own happiness either, I sup- 
pose,” said young Brett. ‘“Ifshe makes up her mind to bear the pain 
of parting he should bear his share without torturing her. At least, I 
think so. But that is taking it for granted that they ought to part, 
which is exactly what I doubt.” 

Mr. Lauriston, leaning forward with his elbows on his writing-table, 
propped his chin on his hand, and waited. Dick drew a long breath 
and went on. 

“Why should they part, except for their children’s sake? For the 
man wouldn’t want to leave her because she was in danger—he would 
love her a hundred times better. Hestand aside and be safe! Not he! 
He’d feel that in all the world there was no place for him but by her 
side. And as for their children, I say that they’d be better and happier 
with a noble woman for their mother, and a father who wasn’t afraid 
to risk something for love’s sake, than if they came of prudent folks— 
men who want to be safe and comfortable, and who marry commonplace, 
narrow-minded girls. There are worse things in the world, I take it, 
than a possible touch of madness in one’s blood. Better that than 
meanness, and vulgarity, and selfishness—and your sane people can be 
mean and selfish enough—the more selfish the saner, according to some 
folks. Just look at scores and hundreds of the women who are wives 
and mothers, and think what a wife and mother might be!” 

Dick had, promised to leave Miss Conway out of the discussion, but. 
perhaps he had not quite succeeded in doing so. It was no grave con- 
sideration of an abstract question which hurried his pulses and his 
speech. And it was no typical figure of a possible wife and mother which 
was called up in his listener's mind, but Rachel Conway in flesh and 
blood, with a ring on her hand—a happier ring than that black remem- 
brance which she wore—Rachel, loved and loving, the mistress of a 
nobly-ordered home. Mr. Lauriston recalled Dick’s “Suppose you had 
been the man—the man she was going to marry,” and smiled, remember- 
ing the reality which was not so poetical as the lad imagined. What 
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would the parting interview have been like, he wondered, if Charleg 
Eastwood had chanced to be Richard Lauriston Brett, with his boyish ~ 
worship shining in his eyes? q 
“Why shouldn’t a man say that, only say it better?” Dick — 
demanded. : s 
“He might,” said Mr. Lauriston. ‘“ Undoubtedly he might. But, 3 
in my opinion, he should first be very sure that he was right, and then © 
he should think twice before he urged a woman to give up her ideal, © 
To persuade her that she was doing right would be one thing ; if he could q 
do that, and do it thoroughly—well and good. But to persuade her to © 
do what she thought wrong would be another. Add but one grain of — 
remorse to her burden, and it would grow heavier, and the man who 4 
laid it on her couldn’t lighten it by a featherweight. Talk of helping | 
her—it is sheer folly! How could he help her? And what would he 7 
have given her in exchange? It is a bad bargain for a woman when she © 
sells her ideal for a love which must lose something of its reverence in © 
the transaction. The man’s feeling may be just as strong, or stronger, ~ 
with pity filling up all loss; but she will know the difference, and he ~ 
can’t help it. He could give her his heart’s blood if she wanted it, but 7 
not the honour which he once gave. He should consider that.” ‘ 
Dick had argued with more force than was expressed by his actual — 
words. Tone, look, and manner all helped to convey the overplus of © 
meaning. Mr. Lauriston, on the other hand, answered with a readiness 4 
which suggested no passionate effort, but rather the simple utterance of ~ 
familiar thoughts. He spoke with decision, as he might have spoken of © 
Free-trade, or the Ballot, or any other interesting subject on which he | 
had made up his mind. But Dick felt that his cousin was carrying the | 
question away from Miss Conway, and that his level voice sounded calmly © 
impersonal. 
“ Consider all that!” he said. “Good Lord! what a cold-blooded ~ 
fellow he would be!” 4 
The other started a little. “Ah?” he said, interrogatively. “I | 
wasn’t thinking of him, I was thinking of her. Cold-blooded? Yes, very ~ 
likely.” He got up, strolled across to the hearthrug, and lighted a | 
cigarette. “ Well, you can have your hero and heroine exactly to your © 
mind —in your novel, Dick!” 

















